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Three kinds of loans obtainable by people without 
bankable collateral—How made and how much they cost 


Studies indicate that, on the average, finan- 
cial emergencies oblige the majority of 
American families to borrow about once 
every two years. Only in relatively recent 
years has this fact received social recogni- 
tion and opportunity been provided for the 
family without negotiable collateral to bor- 
row on a business basis. Until the develop- 
ment of the modern personal finance com- 
pany the workingman, with his character 
as his principal security, was unable to get 
a loan from a legitimate lending agency. 

In most industrial areas three kinds of 
loans can be obtained by people without 
bankable collateral. These may be classi- 
fied according to the security required of 
the borrower. 

Pawnshop loans are made on personal 
property. Charges vary widely. In some 
shops it is as low as 10 per cent per year, in 
others as high as 10 per cent per month. 
Loans are usually for very small sums. Per- 
haps the average for all shops would be 
around $30. 


Rates on co-maker loans vary widely 
Co-maker loans are made on notes signed 





by one or more people besides the borrower. 
These people become responsible for repay- 
ment if the borrower defaults. Interest rates 
vary widely. Most makers of co-signer loans, 
however, charge from 4 to 10 per cent per 
year, discounted. Repayment is usually made 
in 12 monthly installments of equal amount. 

On a co-maker loan where the borrower 
receives $100 cash at 8 per cent discounted the 
borrower signs a note for $108.70 and repays 
in 12 monthly installments of $9.06 each, 
the interest charge of $8.70 is at the rate 
of 16 per cent per year or 1.3 per cent per 
month. 

Some industrial and commercial organiza- 
tions operate credit unions which employees 
may join by buying shares. On loans above 
$50 the credit union usually requires co- 
signers. Low administrative costs and effort 
donated by members permit the credit union 
to make a low charge on loans to members 
—usually 1 per cent per month on the un- 
paid. balance. 


Loans made by people in all walks of life 
Loans on income meet the needs of those 
millions whose principal security is the 
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BY THE EDITOR 


While the national conscience is adjusting to the pub- 
Yellow Dog lic policy that wage-earners shall have the right to 
1938 Model free organization in unions for the purpose of collec- 

tive bargaining, some individual employers are try- 
ing to devise methods of denying their employees this right without 
open violation. Some are experimenting with a lease and agency 
form that would disguise the employer control relations under an ap- 
pearance of self-employment for the purpose of evading the National 
Labor Relations Act and the Social Security Act. Others try an in- 
dividual agreement under which the employee must forego certain 
things as a condition of employment. 

One of the latest of these so-called agreements was submitted 
by a rubber tire company to an employee reinstated under order of 
the National Labor Relations Board. It is in mimeograph form ready 
for the signature of the employee and a witness to the agreement which 
reads as follows: 


“In consideration for a salary of $25.00 per week, I hereby agree 
to render you such services as are required in connection with my em- 
ployment at your garage. All repair come-backs, or unsatisfactory 
work, I will make good on my own time without any additional com- 
pensation from you. My pay will be figured on a daily basis, from 
Tuesday through Monday of each week, and should my services be 
dispensed with or should I leave your employment at any other time 
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or day of the week, I hereby agree to wait until such weekly pay day 
to receive my earned compensation. I hereby waive any and all com- 
pensation which I think may be due me from the time of severing my 
connections with you until pay day. In other words, I waive all my 
rights to such pay as I think, or claim to be entitled for the time lapsed 
between my being dismissed or leaving your employment until I re- 
ceive my pay on the regular pay day. 

“Should the compensation under this agreement be increased, 
decreased or changed in any manner whatsoever, either by mutual 
consent or because my services are becoming unsatisfactory, or any 
other reason not mentioned here, it is agreed that this agreement as 
a whole, is in effect just as if no changes had been made in connection 
with my compensation and remuneration for services. 

“As a further consideration, it is agreed and understood by me 
that I am not to be employed over sixty hours in any week. It is also 
agreed and understood that, if I should work in excess of sixty hours 
a week for your corporation that I am not to be compensated for such 
excess time and such overtime will be considered by me as being 
rendered both voluntarily and gratuitously. I hereby waive any and 
all rights to claim compensation for overtime. 

“T also understand that there is no compulsion on my part to 
work overtime. 

“Tt is also understood and agreed that I will not substitute with 
or without pay for any of the other employes in your service in case 
such substitution should involve working in excess of sixty hours a week. 

“T will at all times keep my personal appearance beyond reproach, 
keep my uniform clean, my hair combed and face shaved daily. I 
will not report for work in case I have had intoxicating liquors just 
prior to commencement of my duties. 

“Tt is further understood and agreed that if I have been em- 
ployed by you over a three months’ period, that I will neither seek nor 
obtain employment, for a period of six months, with any competitive 
organization, partnership, individual or corporation situated within 
a radius of three miles from your present location. Nor will I start 
in business for myself under the same agreements, limitations and con- 
ditions. You have the right to take such legal steps against me as you 
may deem advisable in case I should violate this agreement.” 


Thus for the sum of $25 the employee was required in effect to 
give up the possibility of bettering working conditions through collec- 
tive bargaining, to pledge himself to practically unlimited hours with- 
out hope of extra compensation. To guarantee personal appearance 
beyond reproach, to forego right to prompt payment if discharged, to 
limit seriously his right to better his condition of employment, to make 
good all repair come-back without additional compensation and with- 
out conditions limiting responsibility, and to assure his employer the 
right to legal steps against him in case of violation of contract. 

With a work-force in its string of garages bound by such agree- 
ments this tire company hoped to be immune against the National 
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Labor Relations Act and union organization. But the only intelligent 
policy upon which any employer may expect constructive and peaceful 
labor relations is outlined in the National Labor Relations Act. 


The report of the Technical Committee on Medi- 
A National cal Care to the Interdepartmental Committee to 
Health Program Coordinate Health and Welfare Activities, re- 

affirms the need for a national health program. 
Despite brilliant advances in scientific knowledge, notable improve- 
ments in medical public health, dental and nursing education, the prog- 
ress of research, higher standards of professional services, ‘‘the amount 
of preventable sickness and disability that continues, the volume of 
unattended disease, the rate of premature mortality and the prevalence 
of avoidable economic burdens created by sickness-costs justify grave 
concern,” the Committee reports. The Committee found that the 
fundamental factor which prevents reduction of the national burdens 
of illness was not inadequate knowledge but inadequate funds. 


‘“., . Indeed, at some points, the resources exceed the need, but they 
are used to less than capacity while people in need go without service. 
There are economic barriers between those in need of service and those 
prepared and equipped to furnish service. The essential inadequacy 
in respect to health services is not in our capacity to produce but in our | 
capacity to distribute. The greater use of preventive and curative ~ 
services which modern medicine has made available wait on the pur- 
chasing power rather than on the need of community or individual. 
The effective distribution and utilization of health and medical services 
requires a national plan for the economic application of our resources 
in maintaining and improving health.” 


As the report points out, our advances in public health have done 
much to control epidemics and diseases that can be eliminated by sani- 
tation. Progress in control of diseases is indicated by the downward 
trend in death rate with the greatest gains in the decrease in infant 
mortality and in the years of early adult life. For the rest progress 
has been made in diagnosis and in curative and preventive treatments. 
The Technical Committee reports that this study leads them to recom- 
mend a program organized for two broad classes: 


(1) Needs in respect to maternity, infancy and childhood, which 
fall in a group by themselves though intimately related to (2) needs 
in respect to health services precipitated by specific causes of sickness, 
disablement and death, not directly associated with childbearing or 
with the hazards of early life . . . 


Expansion of maternal and child health services involves deci- 
sion on no new policy but substantial expansion of present facilities. 
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A service that is essential to life itself and upon which the future of 
the nation is conditioned, makes a compelling appeal to intelligence 
and action. The main difficulty is to get appropriations large enough 
to provide adequate public health and medical services. 

In addition to needs of mothers and infants, we need more com- 
prehensive public health services for the victims of tuberculosis; to 
treat and prevent the spread of venereal diseases; to provide serums 
for pneumonia and other pneumonia treatments and controls; to con- 
trol malaria; to maintain research in the treatment of the clinic dis- 
eases of middle and old age; to discover cancer control; to study 
diabetes and diseases of the heart, blood vessels and kidneys, arthritis 
and rheumatic diseases; to study mental diseases and provide treat- 
ment and hospital services. In addition there is the special field of 
health hazards of industrial workers, approximately 49 million per- 
sons need protection against their special occupational hazards. 

The Committee again reaffirms the connection between income 
and health services. Rich and poor benefit from public health expan- 
sion. The rich can pay for their personal needs, but the poor must con- 
tinue to go without necessary and adequate medical care unless some 
national plan is adopted whereby we may collectively provide for those 
in need, pooling funds which we customarily spend for medical serv- 
ices so that by spreading the risks, the same funds can be used more 
effectively and by allocating from the national incomes such additional 
sums as may be necessary. The personnel and facilities for adequate 
medical care for all can be had when the masses are able to have what 
they need. 


Because the American Federation of Labor has always 
Labor’s looked upon the advancement of wage-earners inter- 
Department ests and welfare as interrelated with national progress 

and welfare, from our first convention we looked to 
government to provide bureaus of labor statistics in the state and the 
federal government. We needed the facts on working and living con- 
ditions as the basis for raising standards. Only as the standards of 
living for wage earners are raised can the whole level of living and 
culture of the nation rise. Our next fundamental proposal for gov- 
ernment service was a Federal Department headed by a Secretary, a 
member of the President’s Cabinet. The great masses of the people 
represented in Labor were entitled to informational service on their 
welfare and to representation in the highest division of the adminis- 
trative branch of the government—representation as an integrated 
functional group, not as a separate class. In 1896 we adopted this 
second major objective for labor in the field of administration—a 
federal department of labor with our own representative in the Presi- 
dent’s cabinet. 
Our campaign to secure this objective was materially advanced 
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by the success of Labor’s non-partisan political policy in electing 
union-card members of Congress. The struggle for the enactment 
of our bill paralleled the terrific fight which the National Manufac- 
turers Association was making on us, trying to paralyze our unions 
through injunctions and suits to raid our treasuries under the Sherman 
Anti-Trust law. To afford unions some measure of protection, the 
union-card group added a rider to the Sundry Civil Appropriation 
bill: 


“That no part of this money shall be spent in the prosecution of 
any organization or individual for entering into any combination or 
agreement having in view the increasing of wages, shortening of hours 
or bettering the condition of labor, or for any act done in furtherance 
thereof, not in itself unlawful.” 


The Appropriation bill went to the President with this proviso 
included together with the bill creating the federal Department of 
Labor. President Taft vetoed the former and signed the latter 
March 4, 1913, as his last official act. In the inaugural ceremonies 
of President Wilson, William B. Wilson, a trade unionist, partici- 
pated as the first Secretary of Labor. Labor chose William B. Wilson 
for this position because he knew Labor’s problems and interests and 
because of his distinguished service in behalf of Labor. 

As first organized, the services of the Department of Labor 
covered the following fields: child welfare and child labor, labor 
statistics, immigration and naturalization, welfare of women work- 
ers, conciliation, etc. To these original services have since been 
added the employment service, the division of labor standards and 
the division of public contracts. In addition to its research and fact 
finding functions, the Department of Labor has the administration 
of labor laws which establish rights of labor. 

The Department of Labor has a fundamental responsibility for 
service to Labor—for knowing their needs and desires and for supply- 
ing the information and technical assistance needed to carry out 
purposes determined by the groups concerned. Not only should 
this be the attitude of those persons administratively responsible 
for the Department and its component bureaus and services, but 
of the whole personnel from top to bottom. In other words civil 
service should operate to provide for this specific administrative 
department personnel with training and experience qualifying them 
to have understanding and sympathy with Labor’s efforts to raise 
working conditions and standards of living. 

On the fourth of last March the Department of Labor cele- 
brated its first twenty-five years of service. It has a proud record 
of achievements. Labor hopes that the next twenty-five years will 
show an equal record in developing the spirit and the means of 
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service to workers in their efforts to organize in unions for the 
purpose of collective bargaining. 


The report of the President’s Advisory Committee 
Public Schools on Education is a document of primary importance 
for Public to all citizens. For more than a year this com- 
Education mittee has been “‘studying the problems of Federal 

relationships to state and local conduct of educa- 
tion.” A great change has come over this country since our public 
school system was founded. At that time we were an agricultural 
nation and our children looked to agriculture for a livelihood. Now 
our population is largely urban with the youth of both farms and 
cities looking to industries or urban occupations for employment. 
Responsibility for education of our youth is no longer wholly a 
local responsibility. 


. . - Children in cities are to a large extent cut off from practical 
education outside the school and often from close contact with their 
parents. Although millions of children continue to be born and 
reared on the farm, many of them are destined to spend their working 
life in the city, for which their farm training gives inadequate pre- 
paration. Young people, both on farms and in cities, are absorbed 
more and more slowly into gainful employment. Adults of all 
ages find increasing need for social, educational, and cultural facilities 
to supplement working life under modern conditions. 

nder the circumstances it is not strange that time and again 
our cultural services have had to be expanded. The schools have 
adapted themselves to changing needs as rapidly as any social insti- 
tution, but they have not been able to come abreast of their task. 
In recent years, however, it has become apparent that school enroll- 
ments will not continue to increase indefinitely. Planning primarily 
for improvement rather than for expansion will soon be possible. 


As a nation we became definitely conscious of the rapid growth 
and changes in our educational institutions when the great depression 
paralyzed business institutions and threatened to curtail public edu- 
cation, and we faced the issue of Federal finances for public schools. 
In the light of our growing educational needs, this has continued to be 
a live issue. 

Our educational field in which Federal subsidies have been 
made over a period of twenty years, is vocational education where 
experience has resulted in serious evils. The welfare of students 
ceased to be the major objective while teachers organized for legisla- 
tive control and permitted questionable agreements for the training 
in production processes without real vocational education. Flagrant 
abuses of exploiting students for private gain in addition to teacher 
pressure for greatly increased Federal appropriations resulted in a 
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committee appointed by the President of the United States to inquire 
if and how the appropriation should be expended. This commission 
was later expanded to include the related problem of federal subsidies 
to all education. As citizens we are concerned in avoiding merely 
increasing expenditures. We want results in the form of preparation 
for the duties of citizenship and for satisfaction and effectiveness in 
living for all of our people. 

The committee found the best school systems in middle-sized 
cities and the least satisfactory in rural areas. The latter areas 
were the victims of poverty while schools in urban communities 
have the handicaps of size and invasion by corrupt political practices. 
To overcome inequalities in educational opportunities due to local 
low incomes, the committee proposed the following federal subsidies 
to be allocated on a basis of students to be served, relative financial 
ability of States, and a measure of financial needs with respect to 
education: 

For elementary and secondary schools $40,000,000, increasing 
by $20,000,000 annually until up to $140,000,000. 

To improve preparation of teachers and other educational per- 
sonnel, a subsidy beginning with $2,000,000 and rising to $6,000,000. 

To facilitate reorganization of school districts $20,000,000 
the first year and $30,000,000 in following years. 

To improve the administration in state department of education 
$1,000,000 first two years and $2,000,000 thereafter. 

For civic, general and vocational part-time adult educational 
activities to be expended through schools, colleges and other educa- 
tional agencies, $5,000,000 increasing to $15,000,000. 

For rural library services $2,000,000 rising to $6,000,000. 

To develop research facilities in the educational field $1,250,000 
increasing to $3,000,000. 

This program is recommended for a six year period to be fol- 
lowed by stock taking. All plans should be tested by experience. 

This program for federal subsidy accepts the principle of 
providing for educational need wherever found: That is if citizens 
prefer to send their children to parochial schools, their share in tax 
proceeds shall be available to the schools they choose. 

The Committee also recommended that the C.C.C. and N.Y.A. 
be made a permanent function of government to be designated the 
National Youth Service Administration and located in the Office 
of Education, to continue the student aid program for high and 
college students and for the unemployed youth out of school. 

Such a service would constitute a long step toward assuring 
equal educational opportunities for future citizens. However, the 
recommendation that work-camps be placed on a civilian basis implies 
that administration be taken from the War Department. In view 
of the splendid work the Army has done in providing discipline and 
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the exclusion of political patronage, it hardly seems wise to transfer 
this function to an agency whose traditions are highly political. A 
sounder proposal is for the N.Y.S.A. to serve as the coordinating 
agency with discipline through the appropriate agency and education 
through the Office of Education. 

With regard to vocational education the reports recommend 
the elimination of statutory regulations that interfere with local 
administration and the consolidation in one fund of all federal aid 
to vocational education under senior college grade; that provisions 
for plant training should by law be conditioned on adequate protection 
against industrial exploitation of students; that the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics provides an occupational outlook service for vocational 
guidance; that educational programs and provisions be unified with 
long range planning and research. 

The constructive report of this committee in which Labor was 
represented must have our most serious consideration preliminary to 
formulation of policy. 


Through the National Labor Relations Act 
Collective Bargaining sponsored by Senator Wagner, the Federal 
for Federal Business | Government has assured to workers the 
Relations right to union membership for the purpose 

of collective bargaining. This right is as- 
sured because it is the only way workers can do those things necessary 
to advance their interests. To supplement the purpose of the law 
guaranteeing the right to collective bargaining in private employment, 
Senator Wagner recently introduced a measure providing guarantees of 
collective bargaining in contracts made by the Federal Government or 
any of its agencies and in making any loans or grants of federal funds. 

In the business world, the purchases of the Federal Government 
are a very considerable factor. This measure would bar as ineligible 
to such contracts any employer unwilling to comply with (a) all 
certifications of representatives, orders, and decisions issued by the 
Board pursuant to the National Labor Relations Act (49 Stat. 449), 
in any proceeding before the Board under said Act to which such 
contractor, subcontractor, or other person has been or may be a 
party; and that (b) They will not engage in any unfair labor practice 
defined in Section 8 of the National Labor Relations Act, and will 
comply with any certification of the representatives of their employees 
by the Board, regardless of whether such contractor, subcontractor, 
or other person is otherwise subject to the provisions of said Act. 
Penalties are provided for breaches of such contracts. 

It is further provided that the avowed public policy of the United 
States shall be a controlling policy in making grants or loans of 
federal funds. Federal agency shall make such grants or loans 
conditioned upon the pledge of the person in his own behalf and in 
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behalf of his agents and subsidiaries and all persons participating 
directly or indirectly to comply with the certification, orders and 
decisions of the National Labor Relations Board; not to engage in 
any unfair labor practice as defined in the National Labor Relations 
Act and to submit any question of representation to the Board. 

The Comptroller General recently ruled that government con- 
tracts could not be refused persons on the ground that they had 
violated the National Labor Relations Act or refused to comply 
with the orders of the National Labor Relations Board. Obviously 
this state of affairs leads to disrespect for the law and is intolerable. 
Senator Wagner’s bill provides the legislative remedy. 

In recent months unions have vainly protested the granting of 
national funds to employers who defy the spirit and the letter of the 
law guaranteeing the right to organize to their employees. Wage- 
earners feel that such a state of affairs amounts to practical endorse- 
ment of law breaking. 

In addition the Wagner bill would extend the guarantee of 
right to collective bargaining to all those employed in business con- 
cerned in Federal grants, loans and contracts irrespective of whether 
or not their industry is included by the interstate commerce law. 


The Social Security Act has been in effect long 
Social Security— enough now for us to study its administration 
A Right and formulate some conclusions. Old age bene- 

fits are in effect so far as tax collections and 
lump sum payments are concerned. Unemployment compensation 
is in effect in 22 states and the District of Columbia. Our immediate 
conclusion based on administration thus far is a serious apprehension 
that the administrators do not realize they are dealing with the rights 
of millions of wage-earner citizens. Since these benefits are rights 
wage-earners should have information and service that will enable 
them to know what is owing to them and how to collect it. The 
whole administrative machinery should be directed in accord with 
this basic understanding. From the very first payment that is made 
into a social security fund on behalf of wage-earners and the first 
deduction from their pay envelopes for tax purposes, workers have 
a right to that knowledge of business transactions that is required 
by accepted practices. Neither the employers nor the government 
should expect blind confidence in their judgment or good faith in 
dealing with the property of others. The usual business assurances 
of good faith should be furnished. Administrative practices should 
provide records that will give workers evidence of their claims. 

In the second place no economic security can exist for employed 
persons unless they know that income is provided against the chances 
of unemployment without drawing upon their capital investments 
and savings. In other words a worker must know whether he is 
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eligible to compensation, how much he will get, and for how long. 
Unless the plan is simple enough to be understood by the workers 
whose rights are concerned and by those who administered it, there 
can be no real sense of security. Unless a worker can present a claim 
and get prompt accurate action within a definite reasonable time limit, 
he will be forced to live on his reserves. Unless his compensation 
enables him to continue a standard of living providing for health and 
the necessaries of life, he can feel no security for home or other invest- 
ments. Compensation should tide him over until he can find another 
job. 

The administration of unemployment compensation is entirely 
different from welfare work or charity. It is a business arrangement 
guaranteeing rights for which contributions have been made, under- 
written by Society. Its administration should be concerned in under- 
standing that rights must be understood and administered as a 
business undertaking in which the workers are the persons primarily 
and directly involved. The essence of the fiduciary relationship is 
involved. 


The last step has been taken in outlawing company 
Another unions. The United States Supreme Court held in two 
Milestone decisions dealing with the Pennsylvania Greyhound 
Lines, Incorporated, that the National Labor Relations 
Board, the agency designated to maintain the right of wage-earners 
to organize in unions, has the power to order company unions dis- 
established. The decision of this highest tribunal held that it was 
the jurisdiction of the Board to determine whether the organization 
was a bona fide union or not. The Court held that in order to secure 
to employees the benefits of self-organization and collective bargaining 
through representatives of the employees own choosing, the Board 
was authorized to order the abandonment of any unfair practice 
and to take affirmative action to carry out the policy of the Act. 
The Court pointed out that the executive officers of the company 
had been active in promoting the employees association, urging em- 
ployees to join, presiding over meetings, and directing selection of 
employees’ representatives. The by-laws and regulations of the 
association reserved to the executives of the company final review 
or control over all matters. On the one recorded instance when a 
wage increase was asked the company representatives decided the 
matter by merely refusing to participate in submitting the request to 
the joint reviewing committee. Such an organization is not self- 
organization for the purposes of collective bargaining—now a right 
of wage-earners. 
Incidental to the decision it appears that on April 1, 1936, the 
Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit held a hearing on the petition 
of the National Labor Relations Board to enforce its order. After 
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one year and two months in which there were three postponements 
and two rearguments, that Court struck from the order all provisions 
requiring the employees association no longer be recognized as the 
bargaining agency for the workers and the enforcement of the order 
as changed. This was done on the ground that the Board could not 
issue such an order without granting a hearing to the association or 
without an election. On February 28, 1938, the Supreme Court 
reverses the Court of Appeals and thus makes the original order of 
the Board effective. 

Although decision on this order was long delayed it is none 
the less important in establishing the authority of the Board to 
maintain the rights of workers to collective bargaining without the 
incumbrance of a company union. However when the Board under- 
takes to extend its functions to the determination of rival claims be- 
tween two unions it imposes a governmental supervision of collective 
bargaining that kills the possibility of self-control of unions by their 
members. Free choice for the workers means freedom from govern- 
mental control as well as employers. It means freedom for the 
workers to work out their own problems. 

When the Board in the Consolidated Edison case, directed 
that a union contract be set aside it was not protecting free choice 
for workers but was laying the foundations for government regulation 
of the labor movement. This mistaken interpretation of its function 
by the Board, the American Federation of Labor will oppose with 
all its power. 











WAGES AND BUILDING COSTS’ 


JosepH A. McINERNEY 


President ot the Building and Construction Trades Department of 
The American Federation of Labor 


VERYONE is in agreement to- 
, day that there exists an urgent 
need to bring about a quick 
revival of activity in the major indus- 
try of the nation—the construction 
industry. The persistent and con- 
tinuous lag in building construction 
is a matter of vital concern to all 
groups and classes of American peo- 
ple. There can be no disagreement 
that an industry in which 2,500,000 
workers were employed in 1929 and 
which now provides employment for 
only half of that number, must be 
brought back to normal before our 
national economy can be brought back 
to normal as a whole. 

Let us consider residential build- 
ing. We know that while in 1925 
almost 950,000 non-farm dwelling 
units were built in the United States, 
the volume of residential construction 
was rapidly declining after that year 
until in 1933 and 1934 only 55,000 
dwelling units were constructed each 
year. The available figures showing 
the degree of revival in building con- 
struction only emphasizes how insuf- 
ficient is this volume for the purpose 
of balancing our building budget. In 
1936 and 1937 we built less than 300,- 
000 non-farm dwelling units—less 
than one-third of what we built in 
1925. The volume of residential 
construction in the past two years ap- 
pears truly insignificant in the face 
of the housing deficit accumulated 


* Address before the Boston Building Congress 
on March 21, 1938. 


over a period of years, and of the 
current housing shortage. 

What is holding back new construc- 
tion? What is the cause of this stale- 
mate? How can it be that a country 
whose population has grown by 9,- 
000,000 since 1929 can today employ 
on construction only half the number 
of workers it employed in 1929 and 
could build in the past six years less 
houses than it built in a single pre- 
depression year? The answer to all 
these questions can be found in one 
unassailable fact. This fact is that 
since the beginning of the great de- 
pression our people have not had the 
incomes to buy houses. 

These incomes cannot be created by 
merely providing bare subsistence to 
the great mass of our people who are 
without jobs. The way to bring those 
incomes into existence is to build 
houses. A revival of building con- 
struction which would provide em- 
ployment, income and _ purchasing 
power to hundreds of thousands of 
building trades mechanics and labor- 
ers who are today unemployed, is the 
only means of restoring balance to 
our economic order. 

These facts are given added im- 
portance by the fundamental consi- 
deration that residential building ac- 
tivity depends entirely on the state of 
the housing market. Houses are 
built for sale—whether that sale is 
effected directly to the home owner or 
to the operator who rents to tenants. 
To date the vast majority of new 
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housing construction has been in- 
tended to serve families with incomes 
above the average. The rest of the 
population has been left to depend on 
second-hand housing as a matter of 
course. Inasmuch as this attitude still 
remains fundamentally unchanged, 
inasmuch as private building enter- 
prise has not yet attempted to build 
housing which would be available to 
the low income groups, the most di- 
rect and obvious answer to our pres- 
ent difficulty is found in the fact that 
the proportion of the well-to-do popu- 
lation able to afford new houses of 
the average price, has been reduced 
so drastically as to almost wipe out 
the housing market in the usual sense 
of that term. Our immediate prob- 
lem, therefore, is not only to provide 
new housing for low income groups, 
but above all to raise the incomes of 
our families to a level at which they 
would be able to afford new housing. 
This is our paramount objective, an 
objective which we cannot attain if 
we curtail instead of enhance the in- 
comes and therefore the buying power 
of the great mass of our people. 

So much has been said in recent 
montks about the high cost of build- 
ing that it would be reasonable to 
expect this subject to be completely 
exhausted. Yet I feel justified in say- 
ing, without appearing presumptuous, 
that in all this discussion the basic 
facts which underlie the problem of 
building costs have never been clearly 
brought out. 

The usual discussion of building 
costs we are apt to hear today runs 
something like this—the construction 
costs are too high because the cost 
of building materials and the labor 
cost are too high. So, it is argued, 
if we reduce the price of building ma- 





terials and cut wages, construction 
costs will be lowered sufficiently to 
create immediately a huge market for 
new housing. 

Those who accept such analysis 
consider the problem an exceedingly 
simple one. They say, “Well what 
are construction costs? Building ma- 
terials 55 percent of total cost, labor 
35 percent of total cost, and overhead 
plus profit 10 percent of this total 
cost. If we reduce the price of build- 
ing materials 20 percent we will re- 
duce the total cost by 11 percent, and 
if we reduce wages 20 percent we will 
cut the total cost an additional 7 per- 
cent and have an 18 percent reduction 
in the total cost to turn the trick.” 
Almost invariably the means by which 
these reductions are to be accom- 
plished and the economic effects of 
these reductions are omitted from this 
prescription. 

It is important to emphasize that 
this type of analysis leaves out of con- 
sideration the most important fact: 
It is the fact that the total cost usually 
referred to in this way is not at all 
the actual total cost of building con- 
struction, but only the contract price. 
It would sound pretty silly for a 
learned economist to say that the cost 
of automobile engines must be cut 
drastically if we want to sell four mil- 
lion of them next year. It is not un- 
likely that if standard automobile en- 
gines were offered for sale tomorrow 
at $2.00 a piece, even then four mil- 
lion of them would not be sold to 
motorists. What the motorist wants 
is a car which includes not only the 
engine, but also the chassis, the body, 
together with the battery, tires and 
all other parts which make the auto- 
mobile a complete operating unit. 
Yet this is precisely the case with our 
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building cost analysts who persist in 
talking about building contract price 
without reference to the other costs 
which go into the making of the total 
cost of a residential building actually 
offered on the market. Let us ex- 
amine all these costs and revise our 
ratios accordingly. 

The residential building costs are 
notoriously variable. A different cost 
distribution is found in a small single- 
family dwelling and in a large multi- 
dwelling unit. A rough but repre- 
sentative computation of the way in 
which costs are distributed however 
can be made. 

Let us first examine the costs of 
land and development. The existing 
wasteful and expensive practices of 
land subdivision and the notorious 
lack of planning in the development 
of streets, sewers and services would 
often run the land and development 
cost to an exorbitant proportion. Let 
us, however, be optimistic and assum- 
ing favorable conditions, say that the 
cost of land and development aver- 
ages around 15 percent of the total 
cost. Next come the costs of financ- 
ing. First among these are the va- 
rious fees, commissions and service 
charges which must be paid in connec- 
tion with obtaining the mortgage, and 
the cost of carrying the construction 
loan. The fees and charges are 
usually figured as a percentage of the 
total loan at the rate of about 4 or 
4% percent, ranging at about 3 per- 
cent of the total cost. Giving due 
recognition to the relative regulariza- 
tion of the financing practices, we may 
conservatively estimate that the aver- 
age cost of financing would run at 
about 5 percent of the total cost. 

Building materials at the current 
price levels may be estimated at about 


30 percent of the total cost. The cost 
of heating equipment, of plumbing 
and other fixtures may be placed at 
about 10 percent of the total. 

Now we come to the cost of labor 
in relation to the total cost of residen- 
tial building. A study made by the 
Department of Labor in 1932 cover- 
ing 15 cities placed the cost of ma- 
terials at 63 percent and the cost of 
labor at 37 percent. This was a 
pretty representative sample because 
it included such cities as New York, 
Boston, Chicago and Seattle in the 
North, and Atlanta, New Orleans, 
Dallas and Roanoke in the South. 
You will notice, however, that 63 per- 
cent for building materials plus 37 
percent for labor makes roo percent. 
Obviously then these were not per- 
centages of the total cost, but merely 
percentages of the relative cost of 
material and labor only. A num- 
ber of other estimates are available. 
These estimates invariably calculate 
labor costs as a percentage of the con- 
tract price and not of the total cost. 
On this basis it was shown that in 
January of this year the cost of labor 
on 13 completed Federal low-cost 
housing projects, financed from P.W.- 
A. funds, averaged 40 percent of the 
contract price. The labor cost esti- 
mated in the data compiled by the 
Purdue Housing Research project for 
its more typical houses, shows the 
labor cost to average about 28 per- 
cent of construction costs or around 
20 percent of the total cost. Although 
some builders place labor cost as high 
as 30 percent of the total and some, as 
Hugh Russell of Seattle, show that it 
is not more than 14 percent of the 
total, we are justified in placing the 
average labor cost at between 18 and 
20 percent of the total cost. 
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The remaining items of cost com- 
prise overhead and incidentals, includ- 
ing subcontractors’ overhead, which 
averages about 15 percent of the 
total, and the cost of sales and adver- 
tising which, although it may run quite 
high, will be estimated to average 5 
percent of the total cost. Let me re- 
capitulate this cost distribution in 
percentages of the total: 


Percent 
Land and Development........... 15 
EE Dorey cu tas chapnanese owes 5 
PE 65.5 au SaGxmaonescetns sine 30 
ED sc caiviesasewans-s8 eae eam 10 
RN soins van amein@anwas9 00ers 20 
Overhead and Incidentals........ 15 
Sales and Advertising............ 5 
I Si aisa har an ree bareauenian 100 


You will note that I have shown 
the labor cost as averaging about 20 
percent of the total cost. It is main- 
tained by some authorities on cost dis- 
tribution that in total costs which in- 
clude land, average labor costs would 
not be above 18 percent. 

Now let us see how labor costs as a 
percentage of the total value of resi- 
dential building compare with labor 
costs as a percentage of value of the 
product in manufacturing. Accord- 
ing to the census of manufacturers 
on the average for all manufacturing 
industries labor costs represented 17 
percent of the total value of manufac- 
tured products. This average, of 
course, combines considerable varia- 
tion. Thus in shipbuilding and ship 
repairing wages represent 36 percent 
of the value of the product; in men’s 
clothing they represent 21 percent of 
the total value; in iron and steel 20 
percent; and in boots and shoes 25 
percent. This comparison illustrates 
a vitally important point, namely that 
labor costs on residential construction 
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are quite in line with the apportion- 
ment in our manufacturing industries. 
This comparison not only refutes the 
widespread contention that the labor 
costs in building are disproportioned, 
but also goes further to indicate that 
the popular formulas of prefabrica- 
tion and mass production cannot re- 
duce this ratio to any substantial de- 
gree and will only result in widespread 
dislocation of the building industry 
and further unemployment for the 
building workers. 

It is also important to consider that 
the average hourly earnings of all 
labor in building construction are at 
the present time 91 cents per hour. 
Most people have been led to believe 
that the average hourly rate of pay in 
the industry is much higher than the 
average rate in other industries. It is 
not without significance, therefore, 
that the average hourly rate of pay in 
the automobile industry is also 91 
cents per hour. Equally significant is 
the fact that the average hourly rate 
in newspaper publishing is 97 cents per 
hour; in rubber tire manufacturing 
97 cents per hour; and in petroleum 
refining it is 97 cents per hour. These 
comparisons of nation-wide averages 
for these industries, compiled by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
United States Department of Labor, 
dispose of the contention that the 
average hourly rate on building con- 
struction is way out of line as com- 
pared with other industries. 

In the light of these facts let us 
ask what can be accomplished by such 
proposals as cutting labor rates by 20 
percent in order to reduce building 
costs. Let’s bear in mind that labor 
represents only 20 percent of the total 
cost. So that a 20 percent reduction 
in the entire labor cost will mean a 
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reduction of only 4 percent in the 
total cost of residential construction. 
I don’t believe there are many here 
who will argue that this 4 percent re- 
duction in building costs can or will 
precipitate any unprecedented build- 
ing activity. Yet in terms of average 
hourly wages it cannot be disputed 
that a 20 percent cut in wages means 
a cut of 18 cents per hour in the aver- 
age hourly wage of the average build- 
ing worker. It is also my belief that 
this cut of 18 cents an hour will not be 
urged by anyone here as economically 
desirable. Estimating that in the con- 
struction of 10,000 dwelling units, 
20,000,000 man-hours would be 
worked at the site of construction, we 
will see that such a 20 percent reduc- 
tion in wages will mean that $3,600,- 
000 of purchasing power will be wiped 
out. I cannot believe that anyone 
sincerely desiring to bring about sound 
recovery in the building construction 
industry can advocate elimination of 
purchasing power on this scale in 
order to achieve the doubtful advan- 
tage of a 4 percent reduction in total 
construction costs. 

Much can be done to bring about 
a sound and substantial readjust- 


ment of construction costs by a fur- 
ther reduction in interests rates, 
through more economical financing 
and through the elimination of many 
wasteful practices still pervading the 
industry. Measures to bring this 
about can be worked out by all inter- 
ests concerned in building construc- 
tion. Labor is anxious to see this 
done and to take part in working out 
this difficult problem through joint 
cooperation, but labor is unwilling to 
accept wage reduction. It will re- 
sist wage reductions with all the 
powers at its command. Labor will 
resist such reductions not for selfish 
motives, but because of its sincere be- 
lief that through any such sacri- 
fice the building industry will secure 
but an empty gain without resulting 
in either increased building activity or 
increased employment for the work- 
ers. Let us face this problem with 
frankness and courage. Let us ad- 
mit right here and now that by rob- 
bing the mass of building mechanics 
and laborers of their buying power 
we can only create a new obstacle in 
the way to our common objective in- 
stead of finding a sound solution. 





BUT MAN’S DISGUISE 


If, in default of fame, 


Men etch a flawless name 
On malleable hearts, or mend the broken wing 


Of birds too sore to sing, 


Their weakness is but love’s disguise 
To hide the wisdom of the wise. 


They are the truly great 
Whose love can liberate. 


—SIsTER MIRIAM. 
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A YEAR OF THE MINIMUM WAGE 


Mary ANDERSON 
Director, Women’s Bureau, United States Department of Labor 


HE demand of low-paid work- 
‘Tes for a living wage and an 

American standard of living has 
been heard in the rapid-fire develop- 
ments along the minimum-wage front 
in the past year. Since the United 
States Supreme Court upheld the 
Washington State minimum-wage law 
on March 29, 1937, State after 
State has taken action on the mini- 
mum wage. Nine States have added 
minimum-wage laws for women to 
their active body of labor legislation. 
One State — Oklahoma — has taken 
the pioneer step of enacting a mini- 
mum wage law for men as well as 
for women and minors. New York 
has adopted the first law to guarantee 
a weekly minimum wage regardless of 
hours worked. Perhaps the most sig- 
nificant development is the new official 
concept of what constitutes the wo- 
man wage-earner’s cost of living. 
Governmental budgets for the work- 
ing girl recognize that living means 
something more than mere existing 
and that happiness is necessary to 
health. Witness an item of $15.60 
a year for candy and sodas, and the 
inclusion of a party dress in the mini- 
mum budget necessary for the “main- 
tenance and protection of health” of 
a New York working girl. 


Many More Workers Under Mini- 


mum-Wage Laws 


There are now twenty-three States 
with minimum-wage laws for women 
and girls. All but three (Arkansas, 
Nevada, and South Dakota) also 


cover boys under age. In March of 
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this year Kentucky became the twenty- 
third State to enact a minimum-wage 
law. The other eight States that have 
been brought into the fold of mini- 
mum-wage States in the past year are 
Arizona, Nevada, Oklahoma, and 
Pennsylvania, which enacted new 
laws; Arkansas and Minnesota, which 
revived old laws; and Colorado and 
Utah, which for the first time appro- 
priated funds adequate to get enforce- 
ment machinery under way. The Dis- 
trict of Columbia and Puerto Rico 
also revived old laws that had been 
declared unconstitutional. 

There are now minimum-wage laws 
in Arizona, Arkansas, California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Ne- 
vada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Dakota, Utah, 
Washington, Wisconsin, the District 
of Columbia, and Puerto Rico. Prac- 
tically all important industrial States 
are included in the list. Seven of the 
ten leading States in employment of 
women in 1930 now have minimum- 
wage laws. About three-fifths of all 
women workers are estimated to live 
in States with such legislation. 

This does not mean that three- 
fifths of all women workers are cov- 
ered by minimum-wage laws. House- 
hold servants and agricultural work- 
ers are excluded from the coverage of 
the laws of Arizona, Arkansas, Con- 
necticut, Illinois, Kentucky, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, New Jer- 
sey, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, 





Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and 
South Dakota. The Nevada law does 
not cover household servants, and the 
Oklahoma law excludes agricultural 
workers. The New Jersey law also 
excludes women and minors in hotel 
employment. The Arkansas law does 
not cover women cotton textile work- 
ers and harvest laborers. On the 
other hand, the laws of seven States 
cover any occupation in which women 
are employed. These States are Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Minnesota, Oregon, 
Utah, Washington, and Wisconsin. 

An estimated total of more than 
four million women will be working 
under minimum-wage orders when all 
laws have become operative for all 
industries and occupations covered by 
them. That period is not so far off 
as one might have thought a year ago. 
Along with revived interest in enact- 
ing minimum-wage laws has come 
much speedier action in putting them 
into effect. 

In the past, it was sometimes sev- 
eral years after the enactment of a 
law before it was put into operation, 
and some laws, such as those of Col- 
orado and Utah, never did become ef- 
fective prior to 1937. At the present 
time, however, minimum-wage admin- 
istrators have been appointed or des- 
ignated in all States with laws. In 
seventeen States wage rates for one 
or more industries or occupations 
were in effect by March 15, wage 
orders are to go into effect in Okla- 
homa on May 1, and four other States 
are preparing for wage boards. Ap- 
proximately 30 new wage orders have 
been issued since the Supreme Court 
approval of the minimum wage in 
March 1937. Arizona and Pennsyl- 
vania are making cost-of-living and 
Such surveys have 


wage surveys. 
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been completed in Colorado and Utah 
(as well as in New York) and wage 
boards have prepared or have made 
recommendations for one or more in- 
dustries. An advisory board has 
made recommendations for new wage 
rates in Minnesota. 

Analysis of the wage orders newly 
issued in the past year shows that for 
the most part the industries covered 
are of a local, intrastate character, 
such as laundries, retail stores, clean- 
ing and dyeing, hotels and restaurants, 
beauty parlors, public housekeeping, 
and so forth. The many wage orders 
for manufacturing industries issued in 
Massachusetts represent revisions of 
old orders in effect for many years. 
Elsewhere, wage orders for manu- 
facturing industries affect for the 
most part industries largely localized 
within a State, such as jewelry in 
Rhode Island, or small-scale indus- 
tries such as certain branches of the 
clothing industry in Connecticut, IIli- 
nois, New Hampshire, and Rhode 
Island. Most large-scale interstate 
industries, such as textiles—the chief 
employer of women in manufacturing 
—have scarcely been touched as yet 
by minimum-wage orders. 

This concentration on intrastate 
industries is in line with a policy for- 
mulated by the minimum-wage con- 
ferences called by the Women’s Bu- 
reau and attended by minimum-wage 
officials of the various States. If a 
Federal wage-hour law should be en- 
acted in the near future, such a law 
would establish minimum wages and 
maximum hours for interstate indus- 
tries, and separate State regulations 
for such industries would be less ne- 
cessary. 

In the event that Congress should 
fail to pass a Federal wage-hour 
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bill, a committee of minimum-wage 
administrators appointed at the Sev- 
enth Minimum-Wage Conference in 
October, 1937, recommended that 
the minimum-wage States endeavor 
through the conference method to 
establish reasonably uniform stand- 
ards for manufacturing industries 
which must meet the competition of 
producers in other States. 

The wages of great numbers of 
women employed in laundries, stores, 
and other service industries would not 
be affected by a Federal wage and 
hour law. It is for this reason that 
the Women’s Bureau urges the pas- 
sage of State minimum-wage bills for 
women and minors to supplement 
Federal wage legislation. 


Cost of Living Clause Restored to 
Laws 


When the United States Supreme 
Court upheld the Washington State 
law it did more than merely uphold 
the legality of laying a floor under 
wages. It upheld the principle of tak- 
ing the cost of living of the worker 
into account in determining the mini- 
mum wage. It was this cost of liv- 
ing feature that was attacked by the 
United States Supreme Court when 
it outlawed the District of Columbia 
Act in 1923. As a result, the sev- 
eral minimum-wage laws passed from 
1923 to March 1937 were carefully 
phrased to avoid any reference to the 
cost of living as a basis for wages 
and defined the minimum wage as a 
“fair wage”, representing a fair value 
of the service rendered to the em- 
ployer. But in 1936 the New York 
law of this type was also overruled 
by the Supreme Court. At that time 
it appeared that no type of minimum- 


wage law for adults could meet with 
the approval of the Court. 

Because of this disheartening ex- 
perience, minimum-wage advocates 
were astounded when the Court in 
March, 1937, not only upheld the 
minimum-wage law but a minimum- 
wage law which contained the cost of 
living clause. New York immedi- 
ately reenacted its law, this time in- 
corporating cost of living as one of 
the principles to be taken into account 
in establishing minimum wages. Wis- 
consin restored the cost of living pro- 
vision which had been removed from 
its lawin 1925. The “standard mini- 
mum-wage bill’, originally drafted 
by the National Consumers’ League, 
was revised to take into account the 
cost of living and has since been 
passed in this revised form by Ari- 
zona, Kentucky, Massachusetts, and 
Pennsylvania. 

At the present time most of the 
State laws provide that cost of living 
shall be taken into account. In Ne- 
vada, South Dakota, and Puerto Rico, 
the minimum wage is specified in the 
law. Although the same is true in 
Arkansas, the Industrial Commission 
is empowered to revise and adjust the 
wage as cost of living or other fac- 
tors change. The laws of Connecti- 
cut, Illinois, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, Ohio, and Rhode Island do 
not stipulate that cost of living shall 
be considered, but on the other hand 
they do not prohibit such considera- 
tion. 

Whereas some laws, such as those 
of Colorado and the District of Co- 
lumbia, base the minimum wage solely 
on the cost of living, those of Ari- 
zona, Massachusetts, New York, and 
Pennsylvania take into account in ad- 
dition the value of service rendered, 
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and the wages paid for comparable 
work by the better employers in the 
industry. 

What is the cost of living of a 
woman worker? This question asked 
in every State that is now formulating 
minimum-wage orders, raises the is- 
sue of the standard of living of the 
American woman wage earner. Shall 
this standard be that of a drudge, pro- 
viding just enough food, clothing, and 
shelter to maintain sufficient energy 
for work, or shall it be a standard 
that will afford her some joy and sat- 
isfaction in living? 

A minimum budget for a woman of 
moderate activity was drafted last 
year by the Bureau of Home Econom- 
ics of the United States Department 
of Agriculture in cooperation with 
the Women’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor. The 
purpose was to provide a guide that 
would help State minimum-wage divi- 
sions in determining the cost of living 
in their States. The budget was used 
as the basis for the cost-of-living stud- 
ies recently made in Arizona, Colo- 
rado, and Pennsylvania. 

Included in this budget are the 
amounts and kinds of food and cloth- 
ing considered by nutrition, textile, 
and clothing experts as essential to the 
health of a woman of moderate ac- 
tivity. Scientific principles were used 
in determining these amounts and 
kinds, and also in drawing up specifi- 
cations for living quarters that would 
be adequate as to light, heat, ventila- 
tion, and cleanliness. The budget 
could have stopped there, but it went 
farther and recognized the human 
craving for beauty, companionship, 
fun. Clothing must be good-looking 
as well as warm. The girl’s room 
must be in a decent section of town 
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and must be more than a mere hole- 
in-the-wall. She must be outfitted and 
equipped in such a way that she will 
not feel inferior to her normal asso- 
ciates. She must have money to spend 
for movies, sports, reading, study, or 
other leisure-time activities. Her 
budget must include also all the items 
following: Medical care, transporta- 
tion, laundry, personal care (perma- 
nent waves, for instance), contribu- 
tions, insurance and emergency fund, 
telephone, postage, stationery, union 
dues, and job expenses such as tools 
and licenses. 

In the opinion of the Federal agen- 
cies responsible for the budget, every 
one of these items is essential to the 
well-being of a woman worker in the 
United States. Her standards as to 
clothing, personal appearance, and 
recreational and social life are such 
that she is likely to skimp on food and 
other essentials to bodily health in 
order to have the things that bring 
her greater satisfaction. The mini- 
mum wage, therefore, if it is to fulfill 
its purpose, must be sufficient to pro- 
vide these things. 

The budget, however, represents 
only a minimum, and as its authors 
state: “All persons interested in so- 
cial progress would agree that our 
goal for national levels of living is 
higher than that expressed by a mini- 
mum-adequate budget. The mini- 
mum is established only to safeguard 
living levels from falling below cer- 
tain standards, not to hold them down 
to this level.” 


What Does Such a Budget Cost? 
The cost of living for a woman 
worker who rents a room and eats in 


restaurants is $1192 a year in New 
York State, as determined by the New 
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York Department of Labor after its 
careful seven months’ survey of needs 
and costs. In Colorado, where the 
minimum budget of the Bureau of 
Home Economics and the Women’s 
Bureau was used as a basis for a price 
survey of thirteen cities and towns, 
the cost of living was found to be 
$976 for a girl living in a furnished 
room and taking all her meals out. A 
similar survey in Utah showed an an- 
nual requirement of $924. 


New Wage Orders Set Higher Rates 


It will be agreed generally that few 
of the wage rates thus far established 
under minimum-wage laws equal the 
cost of a desirable standard of living. 
Yet since the reestablishment of the 
cost-of-living principle in minimum- 
wage legislation the general level of 
wage rates ordered under minimum- 
wage laws has been raised. Wage 
rates established in the depression 
years and in the period when the cost- 
of-living feature was under Court ban 
rarely were more than $13 or $14 a 
week. California was exceptional in 
ordering as early as 1923 a minimum 
wage of $16 a week for women and 
minors. 

During the past year, minimum 
wages of $17 and $18 a week have 
been established by law in widely 
separated parts of the country. Ne- 
vada wrote a flat minimum-wage rate 
of $18 for women workers into its 
1937 law. Recent wage orders in 
the District of Columbia call for $17 
for a full-time week. The wage rates 
established in Oklahoma for men 
wage earners go as high as $20 a 
week, and rates of $25 to $32 a week 
have been established for both men 
and women registered pharmacists in 
that State, according to size of popu- 


lation group. A wage rate of $16 
for a 42%4-hour week, with time and 
a half for overtime, was ordered in 
retail trade in Utah but came under 
Court ban. 

New York has set a new precedent 
by establishing the first guaranteed 
weekly wage in the United States. 
Its order for the laundry industry, ef- 
fective March 14, provides that 
women and minor laundry workers 
employed forty hours or less shall be 
paid a minimum of $14 a week in 
Metropolitan New York and $12.80 
a week in medium-sized cities, unless 
time lost during the week is due to the 
worker’s voluntary absence. For a 
full forty-eight-hour week under this 
order women must receive at least 
$17.32% in Metropolitan New York, 
$15.84 in smaller cities, and $14.40 
in rural areas. The wage board in 
formulating these standards took into 
account the fact that a woman must 
live whether or not her employer fur- 
nishes her a full week’s work. 

Comparison will at once be made 
between these figures and those of 
the cost-of-living study, which showed 
that a woman worker living alone in 
New York City needs about $23 a 
week and one living in a smaller city 
needs nearer $24. But comparison 
may also be made with the figures of 
a wage survey of the laundry industry 
made in New York last October. 
Half of the laundry workers in the 
New York City area were receiving 
less than $14.57 a week, and half of 
those in other parts of the State were 
receiving less than $13.19. Low as 
the minimum wage may appear as 
compared with the cost of adequate 
living, it represents a considerable ad- 
vance for many laundry workers in 
the State. 
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The Division of Women in Indus- 
try and Minimum Wage, which made 
the cost-of-living study in New York 
State, recognized that there would be 
this gap between the cost of adequate 
living and the first minimum wages 
established for an industry. In its 
report on the survey the division 
states: ““The Minimum Wage Law 
provides that the minimum-wage rates 
established by wage boards in the vari- 
ous industries should approach this 
standard so far as possible. It is to be 
hoped that wage boards will accept 
this standard as an impartial, authori- 
tative measure of adequacy, and ad- 
dress themselves to the question of 
how close they can come to that stand- 
ard, rather than to wrangle about the 
number of silk stockings or the price 
of a hat.” 

This statement took cognizance of 
the fact that other elements than cost 
of living had to be considered in deter- 
mining minimum wages under the 
New York law, since the law pro- 
vides that value of the service ren- 
dered shall also be taken into account. 
The prospect is, however, that when 
the industry becomes adjusted to the 
first wage increase, another step can 
be taken toward a wage sufficient to 
meet an adequate standard of living. 

No picture of the current minimum- 
wage situation would be complete 
without mention of the wage rate of 
13 cents an hour and $6.25 a week for 
establishments that prepare and of- 
fer food in rural parts of Ohio and 
the $1.25-a-day rate written into the 
1915 law of Arkansas and never re- 
vised. Many other wage rates re- 
main shockingly low. In a number 
of States wage rates are graduated 
by size of community on the assump- 
tion that the cost of living is less in 
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small towns than in large cities (which 
raises the question of whether it is not 
standards rather than costs of living 
that vary from one region to an- 
other). Oklahoma followed an in- 
equitable tradition in establishing 
lower wage rates for women than for 
men. 

These facts only serve to show that 
there is still much work to be done. 


Who Shall Enforce the Laws? 


A law is as good as its administra- 
tion. The minimum-wage conferences 
held annually in Washington since 
1933 under the auspices of the Wom- 
en’s Bureau have had as one of their 
purposes the improvement of adminis- 
tration techniques. Standard pro- 
cedure now includes: (1) A survey 
of the industry throughout the State 
to determine prevailing wages and 
conditions; (2) a survey of the cost 
of living of women workers; (3) the 
appointment of a wage board for each 
industry to come under the minimum- 
wage law; (4) the drafting of wage 
recommendations by the wage board 
on the basis of the survey findings; 
(5) public hearings on the recom- 
mended wage rates; (6) issuance of 
wage orders by the State administra- 
tor of the minimum-wage law; ( 7) 
a resurvey of the industry and peri- 
odic inspections of pay rolls by the ad- 
ministering agency to determine 
whether or not the order is being com- 
plied with; (8) check-up on every in- 
dividual complaint; (9) collection of 
unpaid minimum wages when due and 
court action, if necessary, to recover 
wages. 

Too much emphasis cannot be 
placed on the periodic inspection of 
employers’ pay rolls. Reports come 
in to the Women’s Bureau of workers 
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failing to report violations of the 
minimum wage because they are 
afraid of losing their jobs. Adminis- 
trators who wait for such reports be- 
fore investigating employers’ pay 
rolls fail to secure for the workers 
the full protection that the law was 
intended to provide. They help only 
the more aggressive employees who 
report violations to the State depart- 
ment. The cases of the great number 
of intimidated workers, who most 
need the protection of the law, go un- 
adjusted. 

To carry out all administrative 
functions effectively, an adequate staff 
of alert, skilled workers is necessary. 
Hence adequate appropriations for 
enforcement are imperative if a mini- 
mum-wage law is to accomplish its 
purpose. But more than that, such 
a staff must be selected with regard 
to their sympathies for and interest 
in the work that they are called on 
to do. 


The problem of administration as 
well as the problem of extending the 
coverage of minimum-wage laws can 
be met through awakened public con- 
cern. The people who have put the 
laws on the statute books can demand 
sufficient funds and adequate person- 
nel to see that the laws are made ef- 
fective. They can make their voices 
heard at public hearings on minimum- 
wage rates and they can be vigilant 
in reporting every infraction of the 
law that comes to their attention. 

Fortunately, organized labor no 
longer needs to be convinced that a 
legal minimum wage is its concern. 
Experience has shown that without a 
floor under the wages of the least 
skilled workers, an undermining of 
the whole wage structure is threat- 
ened. Organized labor has assumed 
its share of responsibility for enact- 
ing minimum-wage legislation. It is 
equally its responsibility to see to it 
that such laws are properly enforced. 


THE CHALLENGER 


I met a man who called me down, 
And told me to my face I lied— 
In meekness I forbore to frown, 
In patience I controlled my pride, 
For though I hungered to deny, 
The man who challenged me was I. 


—Ruicuarp X. Evans, Spirit. 
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ested in the conditions of work 

which exist in agricultural regions. 
There is the humanitarian interest, of 
course. But there is another inter- 
est. Agricultural workers must wear 
clothes, so workers in the textile in- 
dustry are directly interested. Agri- 
cukural workers must wear shoes, so 
workers in the shoe industry are di- 
rectly interested. Indeed, with an 
increase in purchasing power the 
wants of agricultural workers can be 
expanded indefinitely. 

When depression strikes the agri- 
cultural sections of a country, work- 
ers in distant cities—workers who 
may never have seen a farm—have 
learned that their own pay envelope 
is affected. Industrial workers have 
not realized that long. It has not 
been a great while that they have been 
interested in measures for the rehabil- 
itation of farming. But they are in- 
terested in such measures now. 

The industrial worker also realizes 
that labor standards depend on eco- 
nomic conditions, on marketing con- 
ditions, on financial conditions, on 
productive conditions. That is behind 
the growing insistence of the worker 
for some voice in these things. That 
is behind the recent development in 
the International Labor Organiza- 
tion to deal not only with labor con- 
ditions but conditions which affect 
labor conditions. The World Textile 
Conference held a year ago in Wash- 
ington was an expression of this. The 
coal conference to be held next month 
in London, again under the auspices 
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of the I. L. O., is still another expres- 
sion of this. 

For these reasons, the sessions 
of the Permanent Agricultural Com- 
mittee of the I. L. O. held in Geneva 
from February 7-15 have a special 
significance. The I. L. O. has not 
been slow to consider conditions of 
work in agriculture. Among the early 
Conventions adopted by the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference were those 
setting a minimum age for agricul- 
tural workers (Convention No. 10), 
establishing collective bargaining in 
agriculture (Convention No. 11), and 
creating workmen’s compensation for 
agricultural workers (Convention 
No. 12). But a broad-scaled program 
is only now in the process of develop- 
ment. 

The Permanent Agricultural Com- 
mittee is one of the newest committees 
of the I. L.O. The Governing Body 
has had its own Committee on Agri- 
cultural Work; but the Permanent 
Agricultural Committee is a much 
larger and broader body. It includes 
32 seats which are allocated in the 
following way: six seats for members 
of the Governing Body (two from 
each group) ; six for representatives 
of agricultural employers’ organiza- 
tions; six for representatives of agri- 
cultural workers’ organizations; four- 
teen for persons competent on social 
agricultural questions; six for the In- 
ternational Institute of Agriculture; 
and one each for the International 
Commission of Agriculture, Interna- 
tional Organization of Industrial Em- 
ployers, International Land Workers 
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Federation and International Federa- 
tion of Agricultural Technicians. In 
addition, experts are added in an in- 
dividual capacity for the purpose of 
specific items on the agenda of the 
Committee.’ 

The first Session of the Commit- 
tee was its session last February. The 
agenda of this session was: 


1. General discussion on problems 
of agricultural labor and their rela- 
tive importance. 

2. Protection of child labor in 
agriculture. 

3. Holidays with pay in agricul- 
ture. 

4. Technical study of hours of 
work in agriculture now in the course 
of preparation by the Office. 


Twenty-two countries participated 
in this session of the Committee, so 
that it was a sort of world agricul- 
tural parliament. The Committee 
unanimously agreed that the condi- 
tions of work and the standard of 
life of agricultural labor needed im- 
provement. It was recognized that 
while the total number of agricul- 
tural wage-earners was very great 
and their conditions of life were of 
great importance, yet the proportion 
of small land-holders and share-crop- 
pers greatly exceeded that of wage- 
earners, and that the same labor and 
social questions affected both classes. 
The committee felt it worth stressing 
that the solution of the social prob- 
lems and the creation of a satisfac- 
tory standard of living in the coun- 
tryside depended in the last analysis 
on the economic conditions of agricul- 
ture in general. The Committee finally 





1 Seventy-seventh Session of the Governing 
Body of the International Labor Office, Official 
Bulletin, Vol. XXII, No. 1 (31 March 1937), 
pages 10-27 at page 14. 


adopted four resolutions on (1) holi- 
days with pay, (2) fixing a minimum 
wage, (3) protection of the work of 
children, and (4) hours of work in 
agriculture. 

Holidays with Pay.—Speakers of 
all groups were in favor of the ex- 
tension of the principle of holidays 
with pay to agriculture, as workers 
in industry, commerce and at sea al- 
ready enjoy this reform. It was felt 
that the time had come to make gen- 
eral the institution of holidays with 
pay in agriculture, and the Commit- 
tee accordingly requested the Govern- 
ing Body to place the question on the 
agenda of one of the next Sessions 
of the International Labor Confer- 
ence. 

W age-fixing Machinery in Agricul- 
ture-—During the discussions of the 
Committee frequent reference was 
made to the importance of a system 
of wage-fixing in agriculture. The 
Committee agreed that any interna- 
tional regulation should be wide 
enough to cover all or most forms of 
wage-fixing machinery now function- 
ing in agriculture, and it also re- 
quested the Governing Body to exam- 
ine the desirability of placing this 
question on the agenda of one of the 
next Sessions of the International 
Labor Conference. 

Protection of Child Labor in Agri- 
culture -—The Committee felt on the 
whole that the regulation of child 
labor in agriculture was timely but 
that the question needed further 
study, in view of certain difficulties in 
administration. The I. L. O. will 
present a full report on all the aspects 
of the problem for a final discussion 
at the next session of the Committee. 





Hours of Work in Agriculture.— 
There was no opposition in the Com- 
mittee to the principle of a certain 
regulation of hours of work in agri- 
culture. It was recognized, however, 
that there were special difficulties in 
agriculture, as it depended so greatly 
on climatic and weather conditions, 
which at times make long working 
hours necessary. The aim, it was 
agreed, was to lay down a maximum 
limit over a fixed period of time with 
sufficient elasticity in application to 
take into account seasonal require- 
ments and differences in climate and 
to allow each country to settle details 
of application, in particular by means 
of collective bargaining. 

The Committee was of the opinion 
that, in the general interest of agri- 
culture, wage-earners’ hours of work 
should be regulated; and it adopted 
a resolution requesting the Govern- 
ing Body to instruct the I. L. O. to 
continue its studies of the question, 
with a view to its being placed on 
the agenda of one of the next Ses- 
sions of the International Labor Con- 
ference after it had been re-submitted 
to the Permanent Agricultural Com- 
mittee during the year 1939. 

Other Problems of Agriculture.— 
The Committee considered that it was 
opportune for the I. L. O., in collabo- 
ration with other competent authori- 
ties, to study methods whereby social 
protection could be more generally 
extended to the agricultural popula- 
tion. Hitherto social insurance and 
medical services in most countries 
have been made available only to the 
urban population. There are, how- 
ever, in many countries many thov- 
sands or even millions of farm oper- 
ators and farm workers who are in 
a far inferior position to the industrial 
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employees, as regards social protec- 
tion against accidents, illness, old age, 
etc. The Committee agreed that an 
extension of the institutions of social 
insurance and medical services in 
favor of the agricultural population 
is desirable. Some members of the 
Committee further suggested that the 
social protection of the small farm 
operators might be advanced by the 
association of agricultural co-opera- 
tive societies with governmentschemes 
for such social improvement. 
Another subject on which the Com- 
mittee considered that a special in- 
vestigation might be made was that 
of the social effects of mechanization 
and rationalization in agriculture. 
The displacement of workers, result- 
ing from the mechanization of agri- 
culture in the United States especially 
as regards cotton, corn and sugar- 
beets, was stressed by Lowry Nelson, 
Professor of Rural Sociology at the 
University of Minnesota, and a mem- 
ber of the Committee. Pointing out 
that though cotton culture had re- 
sisted mechanization for a hundred 
years, it was now being mechanized 
at a very rapid rate, Professor Nel- 
son stated that the introduction of 
tractors and four-row cultivators had 
already caused a substantial reduc- 
tion of the number of workers re- 
quired in early-season operations. 
“We are almost afraid,” he declared, 
“to face the consequences of what the 
position will be when the mechanical 
cotton-picker becomes a reality and 
still larger numbers of persons are 
thrown out of work as a result. Not 
only in the cultivation of cotton is this 
technological advance noticeable re- 
cently, but in the cultivation of corn as 
well. A successful machine has been 
invented which takes the corn ears 
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from the stalks and loads them on the 
wagon in one operation. That is like- 
wise eliminating many hand laborers; 
while in the sugar-beet industry, also, 
a machine for harvesting, which pulls, 
tops and loads the beets, is now a 
reality. This displacement of agri- 
cultural labor is all the more serious 
because of the fact that the normal 
migration of rural people to the cities 
and industrial towns has recently been 
practically stopped, owing to the de- 
cline in opportunities for work in the 
industrial centers.” Discussing the 
proposed study by the I. L. O. of the 
progress of mechanization, Professor 
Nelson said that such a study, to be 
worth while, should involve not only 
wage laborers but tenant operators 
and small farmers as well. These, he 
said, “may be unemployed potential 
agricultural workers tomorrow,” so 
rapidly are people changing status 
from ownership and tenancy to that 
of laborer. 

Such were the deliberations of the 
Committee at its first session. Obvi- 
ously, the Committee has an impor- 
tant task to perform. Indeed few 
Committees of the I. L. O. have ever 
been charged with the development of 
so important a program. There is 
every evidence that the Committee 
was not lacking in imagination or 
boldness in its conception of the agri- 
cultural problem, which involves not 
only agricultural workers, employers, 
tenants and croppers, but industrial 
workers and employers as well. If 
one may predict the character of the 
program from the deliberations of 
the Committee it would appear evi- 
dent that the program will include not 
simply measures to improve the lot 
of the agricultural worker directly 
but indirectly by improving social and 


economic conditions within the frame- 
work of which the agricultural in- 
dustry must function. 

The I. L. O. itself has a direct stake 
in the development of a broad agri- 
cultural program. In Hungary, it is 
reported, 3,000,000 peasants are 
landless and it is widely recognized 
that this constitutes not merely a 
cause of poverty and depression in 
Hungary but a threat to the existence 
of the Hungarian government itself. 
If Hungary should go fascist—and 
fascist agitators are finding some re- 
sponse among the poverty-stricken 
peasants for their propaganda—this 
would withdraw another country from 
cooperation with the I. L.O. Even 
now, the bad condition of Hungary 
renders impossible the kind of co- 
operation with the I. L. O. which 
would normally be given by Hungary. 
If the I. L. O. can, through the de- 
velopment of an agricultural pro- 
gram, assist in the solution of the 
land problem in Hungary, it will 
have rendered a service of far-reach- 
ing effect. But it must be recognized 
that a program is not enough. There 
must be, in some cases, an interna- 
tional cooperation along other lines 
such as credit and finance, to make the 
program possible of carrying into 
effect. 


Re-armament and the I. L. O. 


It seems a curious thing that while 
various countries are endeavoring 
with one hand to create better con- 
ditions of work and life through the 
I. L. O. these nations and others are 
preparing with the other hand to 
shoot away the wealth which will 
make an improvement possible. 

War is an ancient method for solv- 
ing a nation’s difficulties. But it solves 
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no problem in which workers are in- 
terested. The waging of war, as a 
matter of fact, diverts attention from 
everything in which workers are in- 
terested, increases governmental re- 
striction of union activity, breaks 
down high labor standards under the 
pressure of emergency production, 
destroys the wealth from which im- 
proved standards of living can come 
and leaves in its aftermath every pos- 
sible obstacle to better standards of 
living and labor. 

If one reads the Reports of the 
Director of the I. L. O. during the 
post-war years, he finds the Director 
referring again and again to the dif- 
ficulties encountered by countries in 
their efforts to improve their social 
legislation because of (1) destruction 
of wealth in the war, (2) inflation 
caused by the war, (3) absorption of 
governments in economic and financial 
difficulties effected by the war, (4) 
intensified competition for markets 
caused by the widespread destruction 
of national wealth by the war. 

“The Roumanian Parliament,” 
stated the Director in his 1925 Re- 
port, “has been so fully occupied with 
the passage of legislation laying down 
the legal, economic and financial 
foundations of the State that it has 
been unable to undertake the con- 
sideration of the draft Labor Code 
in which most of the provisions of the 
Conventions ratified by Roumania 
have been incorporated.” * This was 
seven years after the end of the war. 

“In consequence of the long period 
of war through which Greece passed,” 
the Director stated in the same re- 
port, “and the settlement in the coun- 
try of refugees whose numbers equal 


*Page 1064. See also page 1110. 
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one-quarter of the native population, 
the Government decided to adjourn 
the application of the Convention 
[the 48-hour Convention adopted 
at the Washington Conference of 
1919, which was ratified by Greece 
in 1920].”® 

In the face of these facts, the na- 
tions of the world are preparing to 
carry their armament programs to 
fantastic heights. The armanent of 
the world before the World War 
has already been exceeded. And still 
there is no prospect of the race be- 
ing halted. With more and more of 
the productive wealth of nations be- 
ing harnessed to preparations for 
war, employment is put upon the 
shakiest possible foundation. While 
the I. L. O. is endeavoring in every 
practical way to develop better stand- 
ards of work, preparations are made, 
without let or hindrance, to tear down 
those standards. This seems like 
the veriest folly. 

This condition has properly occu- 
pied the attention of the Director of 
the I. L. O. in his recent Reports. In 
his 1937 Report he devoted several 
pages to an analysis of the effect of 
the armament race on employment. 
His conclusion was: “All the financial, 
commercial and social measures, by 
which the great crisis of the past five 
years is being overcome, are nothing 
but vanity if the whole political and 
economic fabric of our present-day 
civilization is under the constant men- 
ace of disruption by another interna- 
tional conflict. Until that menace is 
swept away by a really organized 
peace guaranteed by a reinforced 
League of Nations, economic and 
social progress can only advance halt- 


*Page 1061. 
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ingly and on sufferance.”* The AMER- 
ICAN FEDERATIONIST, in a recent edi- 
torial, said: “Since the life of the 
civilized world is organized on a 
world basis, it is practically impossible 
for any nation to live within itself, and 
no nation can escape becoming in- 
volved in a general war. The only 
way to protection against irrespon- 
sible nations and to world peace is to 
set up international agencies for ad- 
justing our common problems and for 
enforcing the peace of the world. In 
other words, we must extend to in- 
ternational relations political organi- 
zations that will reclaim this area 
from anarchy and conflict.” ° 

With the situation far more dan- 
gerous than it was a year ago and 
threatening even more seriously the 
work of the International Labor Or- 
ganization, it will be interesting to 
read what the Director will have to 
say on this subject in his Report to 
the 1938 Session of the International 
Labor Conference. As we pointed 
out last month, there are certain of 
the Van Zeeland proposals which so 
directly affect workers’ standards they 
might be properly discussed within 
the framework of the I. L. O. But 
the problem of preserving peace is 
apparently an even more immediate 
problem; and until it is solved all the 
legislation regarding standards of 
labor and all the programs for the 
elevation of the living standards of 
the masses of the people initiated by 
the I. L. O. or any other agency is 
pure vanity. 


Coal Conference 


The International Coal Confer- 
ence scheduled to be held in May will 


“Report of the Director, 1937, page 19. 


*Vol. 45, No. 2 (February 1938), page 135. 


THE I. L. O. MONTH BY MONTH 
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be but one step in a long development 
within the International Labor Or- 
ganization. In order that the Con- 
ference might be seen in its proper 
perspective, it might be well for us 
to review as briefly as possible the 
development of the I. L. O.’s ap- 
proach to the coal industry’s prob- 
lems. 

The depression of the coal indus- 
try, which had already set in before 
the World War, became more pro- 
nounced after the end of the War. 
Year by year the condition grew 
worse, and, finally, in 1925, a Com- 
mittee of the International Miners’ 
Federation appealed to the I. L. O. 
for its assistance in the standardiza- 
tion of working conditions of miners 
on an international basis. This ap- 
peal was brought before the Seventh 
Session of the International Labor 
Conference by Mr. Mertens, Belgian 
workers’ delegate, in June, 1925; and 
the Conference adopted a resolution 
requesting the Governing Body to 
consider the possibility of the I. L. O. 
conducting an investigation into hours 
of work, annual holidays with pay, 
and wages in the coal industry. 

This, the Governing Body did at 
its meeting in the following October 
and instructed the Office to initiate 
such an investigation immediately. In 
1928 the Office published its first re- 
port on hours of work and wages 
in coal mines,’ the report having been 
greatly delayed by the difficulties of 
the I. L. O. in collecting comparable 
statistics. 


* For the agenda of the Conference, see “I. L. O. 
Month by Month,” AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, 
Vol. 45, No. 3 (March 1938), pages 283 ff. at 
pages 235-286. 

*Wages and Hours of Work in the Coal- 
Mining Industry. Studies and Reports, Series 
D, No. 18, Geneva, 1928. 
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While the I. L. O. was engaged in 
this enquiry from 1925-1928, the de- 
pression of the industry increased. 
The International Miners’ Federa- 
tion at its meeting at Nimes, June, 
1928, and the International Con- 
gress of Christian Miners’ Unions at 
its meeting at Munich the following 
September, requested the I. L. O. 
to seek a 7-hour day in the coal in- 
dustry for the purpose of reducing 
unemployment. Acting on the reso- 
lution of the International Miners’ 
Federation, the Council of the League 
of Nations in June, 1928, requested 
the Economic Committee of the 
League to study the coal problem as 
a whole. 

With the advent of the Labor Cab- 
inet in Britain in 1929, the British 
Government took the lead in pushing 
for international action; and the 
Tenth Assembly of the League of 
Nations in September, 1929, re- 
quested the Governing Body of the 
I. L. O. “to advise it as to what ques- 
tions relating to conditions of em- 
ployment in coal mines might best be 
included in the agenda of the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference of 1930.” 

A Preparatory Technical Confer- 
ence, convened in Geneva by the 
I, L. O. in January, 1930, led the 
way to the preparation of a Conven- 
tion limiting hours of work in coal 
mines, This Convention came before 
the International Labor Conference 
at its Fourteenth Session, June, 1930. 
Under the single discussion procedure, 
the Convention failed to obtain the 
necessary two-thirds majority for 
adoption and was continued on the 
agenda of the 1931 Session of the 
Conference. 

Between these two Sessions, the 
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governments directly concerned held 
a semi-official meeting in Paris and 
succeeded in ironing out various dif- 
ferences between them, with the re- 
sult that the Convention was adopted 
at the 1931 Session of the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference. The vote 
was an impressive one: 81 votes to 2 
for adoption. 

By this time the Labor Cabinet in 
Great Britain had fallen; and it im- 
mediately became apparent that the 
new Cabinet, dominated by the Con- 
servative Party, was not enthusiastic 
over the international regulation of 
hours. The British Government 
brought forward two difficulties 
which, it said, made ratification im- 
possible; and all governments having 
insisted upon simultaneous ratifica- 
tion, the British objections postponed 
the ratification of the Convention in- 
definitely. 

The British Government having 
raised difficulties, two other govern- 
ments brought forward objections. At 
a tripartite conference in June, 1934, 
convened by the I. L. O. all difficul- 
ties were considered; and this led to 
the revision of the Convention at the 
1935 Session of the International 
Labor Conference. 

Meanwhile, the 40-hour week had 
been proposed in the International 
Labor Organization, and a Conven- 
tion applying the 40-hour week was 
discussed at the 1935 Session of the 
Conference. The double-discussion 
procedure was invoked, however, and 
the Convention was put on the agenda 
of the 1936 Session, at which Ses- 
sion the proposed Convention was 
defeated.® At that time we wrote: 

*See “I. L. O. Month by Month,” American 


FEDERATIONIST, Vol. 43, No. 8 (August 1936), 
pages 820-827 at page 825. 
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“There has been a great deal of 
shilly-shallying on both the coal and 
steel Conventions. Governments have 
made many objections: all but the 
real one, which is the armament race. 
These two industries are so essential 
to armament manufacturing govern- 
ments are either opposing or abstain- 
ing from supporting hours regula- 
tions.” 


Despite this defeat of the coal Con- 
vention, the Conference requested the 
calling of a tripartite technical con- 
ference to further explore the mat- 
ter; and the conference which is to 


THE LITTLE POOR LADY 
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be held this May, with a much broad- 
ened agenda, is the result. 

Behind this conference lies the 
shadow of the re-armament race. The 
practical results of the conference will 
depend on whether that race can be 
halted. If it cannot, governments 
will certainly no more entertain the 
idea of limiting hours or assuming 
other restrictions than they have been 
in the last few years. If the race can 
be halted, the conference may well be 
a mile-stone in the laborious progress 
which the I. L. O. has made toward 


the convening of this conference. 


THE LITTLE POOR LADY 


The Little Poor Lady— 
She hadn’t the gold, 
Nor the silver belike 
To handle and hold; 
But meekly and mildly 
She brought her wee mite,— 
And the Little Poor Lady 
Was rich in God’s sight. 


The Little Poor Lady— 
She hadn’t a thought 
Past gift and the giving 
Of honor or aught; 
But freely and gladly 
She gave her last mite,— 
And the Little Poor Lady 
Was great in God’s sight. 


—LiaM P. Crancy, Catholic W orld. 











IT’S TOGETHER THAT COUNTS 


A Monologue By JosEPH LAWRENCE 


Why join the union? : 
Listen, bud, were you ever in a crowd | 
Where you didn’t know anybody 

And nobody knew you, and didn’t care to? 

Did you ever work in a shop 

And do your job 

Day after day without a word? 

I did. 

I'd get up in the morning 

And drag myself off to work, and sweat out the day 
And didn’t talk to anybody. 

That guy next to me was a scared punk 

Who put out more work than I did 

And tried to get me in wrong with the boss. 

The foreman would give me dirt to work on 

And I couldn’t say a thing. 
The dopes in the other departments 
Didn’t have anything to do with me, 

And I didn’t have anything to do with them. 


What a relief when the day was over. 

I just beat it out of the shop as fast as I could. 

I'd eat, go to the movies maybe, 

Play ball or pool with some boys maybe, 

And then go to sleep. 

If you can call it sleep,— 

I’d dream of tomorrow, 

Working alone and talking to nobody. 

Working with a guy who was afraid I’d take his job from him, 
Being afraid that someone would take my job from me. 
And in my dreams I would see 

A long line of tomorrows, 

Stretching ahead of me like little stalls, 

Way, way down; all alike. 

I could see myself pushing into one, 

And then the next, and the next, 

Being the same in each one, 

Doing the same, thinking the same. 

Until I got to the spot where the foreman would say 
“Sorry, fellow. You're through. 

You’re not as fast as you used to be. 

Better look for another kind of job.” 

And I could see 

The kid who took my job. 

A slick kid with a fresh grin 

Who thought, “Out of my way, mugg. 

It’s my turn now.” 

Just the way I was ten years ago 

When I took a job 

From a guy who had three kids and a sick wife to feed. 
That’s what I dream. 

And when I’d go to work the next day, 

I’d work that much harder and faster 

To keep that tomorrow as far away as I could. 
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IT’S TOGETHER THAT COUNTS 


Why join the union, eh? 
We got a union now. 
I know the fellow working next to me now. 

I know the guys in the other departments now. 

They’re all right. 

They’re my sort. 

Sure, we got higher wages and shorter hours, 

But we got more than that. 

We got a right to keep our heads up. 

We got a right to walk like men. 

That’s a union. 

When I got a kick coming, the rest back me up. 

When they got a kick coming, I back them up. 

When the day is over, I don’t beat it home, 

I hang around and talk. 

We're not afraid of each other any more. 

The boss can’t come around to the fellow next to me and say: 
“T got to lay one of you fellows off. 

If you’ll work for less, I’ll lay the other guy off.” 

Not now, he can’t. 

We take good and bad together. 

Why I'd rather take a cut with the rest of the boys 

Than get a raise by myself. 


Why? 
Because that keeps me in. 

Because then I’m with my own side 

And not selling out. 

Some guys can be stools and suckers 

And make a few extra bucks a week 

By trying to jump over on the other side of the fence. 
Not me. 

I’m on the side that’ll always be my friends, 

And not toss me over when they don’t need me any more. 
Take it from me, fellow, when you need a friend 

There’s the guy working right next to you. 

You ask a favor from the boss 

And you got your soul in hock for the rest of your life. 
I’m in the union now, 

And the fellow next to me, 

And the guys in the other departments, 

And everybody in the plant. 

We're all in the union now. 

We got a feeling of sticking together. 

And working together and fighting together. 

We're all together and our unions are together, 

All over the country and all over the world. 

We're big and we’re right and we count. 

“The scum o’ the earth,” they called us before. 

But not now. 
Now we count. 












WPA ADULT EDUCATION 


NATHAN ASCH 


N the past few years four million 
| adult persons have gone back to 
school, and are being taught by 
WPA teachers recruited from the re- 
lief rolls. Classes have been held in 
homes, settlement houses, factory rest 
rooms and even in abandoned rail- 
road cars. Many of the country’s 
300,000 school buildings, formerly 
used only in the morning and early 
afternoon, have 
been filling up 
later in the day 
and evening with 
adults eager to 
acquire theknowl- 
edge they had 
missed in their 
youth. There has 
been revealed a 
great hunger for 
learning; and the 
public has discov- 
ered what science 
has known for 
some time—that 
adults learn more easily than children. 
They know what they want, and they 
assimilate it quickly and eagerly. 

The range of subjects studied in the 
WPA adult education classes is almost 
as wide as the field of knowledge it- 
self. Probation officers, clerks and 
others remain after hours in a court 
room to listen to a lecture on the 
history of law; youths who had never 
had a chance to study mechanics 
gather round an airplane engine and 
learn about aeronautics; farm boys 
study agriculture; workers study par- 
liamentary procedure or learn to play 
musical instruments. 

During the coming spring the mil- 
lionth adult person will have learned 
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to read and write in a WPA literacy 
class. The 1930 census revealed some 
four and a quarter million illiterates. 
These represent groups within the 
lowest income brackets. In the South 
they represent many Negroes, as well 
as “poor Whites”. In the Southwest 
and the Mountain States, they include 
the Mexicans who work in the beet 
fields and on the truck farms. This 
number is further 
increased all over 
the country by 
immigrants from 
lands where the 
standard of liter- 
acy is below ours, 
and where the 
principle of uni- 
versal education 
is not firmly estab- 
lished. 

4 In a study of 
~ the financial cost 
of illiteracy a few 
years ago, Frank- 
lin K. Lane, then Secretary of the 
Interior, estimated that an illiterate 
person earned an average of 50 cents 
a day less than one who was able to 
read and write. Applying these fig- 
ures to the number of illiterates found 
by the 1930 census would reveal that 
we have been losing over $750,000,- 
000 a year in purchasing power. 

The State of Georgia and the City 
of New York have announced that, 
with the help of the WPA, they hope 
to eradicate all illiteracy within their 
confines by 1940. Louisiana has sent 
WPA teachers into three parishes to 
devise methods for abolishing illiter- 
acy throughout the entire state. North 
Carolina, Mississippi, Virginia, Colo- 
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rado and New Mexico all have an- 
nounced campaigns to stamp out il- 
literacy with the aid of the WPA be- 
fore the next decennial census. 

But census figures do not show the 
entire picture. There are immigrants 
who, though they can read and write 
their native language, cannot even 
speak English. There are millions of 
persons who, though they can deci- 
pher printed letters and scribble their 
names, cannot read a newspaper or 
write a sentence. 
The census fig- 
ures from 1910 
to 1920 showed 
7.7 per cent to 6 
per cent adult il- 
literacy, yet dur- 
ing the World 
War 25 per cent 
of the men of 
draft age could 
not write a let- 
ter, nor under- 
stand simple, 
printed instruc- 
tions. The number of these func- 
tionally illiterate is estimated at about 
four times the census figures, or some 
16 per cent of the nation’s popula- 
tion. 

Sponsored by local boards of edu- 
cation or other tax supported public 
bodies, adult education classes in sub- 
jects ranging from English for For- 
eigners and Principles of Grammar 
to the study of foreign languages and 
of Roman history are held in elemen- 
tary and high schools. At the conclu- 
sion of the courses there is no gradu- 
ation ceremony and no credits are 
given. The subjects are pursued for 
their own sake, the classes are 
crowded, and the students are intent 
on learning. 
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Naturalization classes are held for 
the benefit of foreign born people who 
wish to become citizens. The lessons 
are intended not only to prepare peo- 
ple to pass examinations in the nat- 
uralization court, but also to impart 
a real understanding of the spirit and 
meaning of the Federal Constitution 
and of our democratic form of gov- 
ernment. 

Through adult education classes 
some of the crafts which were devel- 
oped in the ear- 
lier American 
days are being re- 
vived. Under the 
instructions of 
WPA teachers, 
and using regional 
products as much 
as possible, stu- 
dents are learning 
to make beautiful 
and useful ob- 
jects. In Florida 
they weave bas- 
kets out of native 
grasses. In Arizona they beat out 
copper bowls, vases, platters. In 
Missouri they spin coverlets from na- 
tive wools. Some of these activities 
are becoming the basis for new, small 
industries. 

Vocational instruction for the 
young, and “brush-up” courses for the 
unemployed are important parts of 
the program. Youths who are in 
danger of demoralization through 
lack of training are prepared for work 
in new fields under the expert guidance 
of WPA teachers. They study radio 
operation—from one class in radio 
operation in New Orleans 17 students 
secured Federal licenses as wireless 
operators and were immediately em- 
ployed. Unemployed stenographers 
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ADULT EDUCATIONAL CLASS FOR INTERMEDIATES 


keep themselves in practice for the 
next job by taking dictation in WPA 
“brush-up” classes. Workers in in- 
dustry and commerce take courses in 
parliamentary procedure, in the his- 
tory of labor, in economic history. 
In an effort to raise home standards 
of hygiene and diet, the WPA Adult 
Education Division has opened nur- 
sery schools in city slums and back- 
ward country districts. Mothers from 
unemployed families are encouraged 
to bring their young children and re- 
main through the mornings, discuss- 
ing with teachers and other mothers 
the bringing up of children. Talks 
are given on relative values of food; 
suggestions are exchanged on the solu- 
tion of problems that arise within the 
home. In many of the neighborhoods 
the local nursery school and parent 


education class has become a general 
meeting place for parents; and in- 
stances have been reported of fathers 
getting together and building nursery 
school furniture and toys when lack 
of funds prevented the buying of new 
equipment. 

WPA teachers are at work in every 
state of the Union. In school build- 
ings they teach chemistry to adults, in 
state penitentiaries they teach the 
three R’s to illiterate prisoners. They 
teach country people handicrafts that 
have almost been forgotten. For the 
past three years a combined number 
of 100,000 teachers have been taken 
off the relief rolls and employed in 
WPA Adult Education classes. At 
present the number employed is 
22,000. 

The cultural projects of the WPA 
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Group HEARING LECTURE ON HYGIENE 


have contributed to the education of 
adults. Until the organization of the 
WPA Music Project there were mil- 
lions of people in this country who 
had never heard and watched an or- 
chestra play. Now a combined audi- 
ence of 92 millions has heard Federal 
concerts; and thousands of listeners, 
having heard serious music well 
played, have enrolled in WPA music 
appreciation classes. They study the 
lives of the great composers and the 
music they wrote. Adults with musical 
gifts have joined choruses; in Virginia 
for example, a mass choral group of 
five hundred voices, under expert in- 
struction and leadership, sang the 
Schubert Mass in E Flat. 

Community Art Centers organized 
by the Federal Art Project have en- 
abled millions of people to see and ap- 


preciate good art. Sponsored by local 
groups, these art centers have been set 
up in communities ordinarily ignored 
by promoters of traveling exhibitions. 
Now a well organized schedule allows 
each center to exhibit periodically the 
new works of art created by Federal 
artists, as well as reproductions of 
classical art works. More than a mil- 
lion persons, old and young, have 
taken part in art-study activities pro- 
moted by these community art centers. 

The Living Newspaper of the Fed- 
eral Theatre Project dramatically 
explains to its audiences such compli- 
cated social problems as crop limita- 
tion, housing, and the control of elec- 
tric utilities. It has been attended by 
a total of 200,000 persons. The Fed- 
eral Writers’ Project is publishing 
numerous guidebooks, covering differ- 
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ent parts of the country and including 
information for both tourists and stu- 
dents. 

Some form of WPA educational 
activity reaches people old and young, 
in cities, towns and villages; in indus- 
trial centers and on the farms. Iso- 
lated mountain communities and set- 
tlements that cannot be reached even 
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by country roads are penetrated by 
WPA traveling librarians. These 
girls, on horseback, with packs of 
books slung across the saddle, travel 
up creek beds. Sometimes there is not 
even a creek for the horse to follow, 
and the girl, a pack on her back, 
trudges up the hill bringing books to 
lonely houses. 


Have you ever known the tense 
thoughts that come 

When doubt of work has left 
you almost numb? 

Have you ever known despair 
of doing 

Many things that would make 
life worth living 

In this mad world of giving— 
of yourself? 


Have you ever had your way of 
living 

So completely turned around 
that, seeking 

Escape from the relentless chain 
which bound : 

You like fetters of steel, you 
went far down 

Into that deep abyss where 
stark fears abound? 


Have you ever lost vision of the 
Power 

That, watching unseen, brought 
yeu through this hour 

To a safe harbor where courage 
was rife? 

If you have never known all of 
this strife, 

Then you have never known the 
depths of life. 





—ELIZABETH LEwis, 
Portland, Oregon. 
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NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 
DECISIONS 


Duty to Bargain Where There Is 
a Strike 


Te duty of an employer to bar- 


gain collectively with the repre- 

sentatives of his employees is 
not extinguished by the occurrence of 
a strike. In Matter of Columbian 
Enameling and Stamping Company 
the Board stated: 


“The act requires the employer to 
bargain collectively with its em- 
ployees. Employees do not cease to 
be such because they have struck.’ 
Collective bargaining is an instrument 
of industrial peace. The need for its 
use is as imperative during a strike as 
before a strike. By means of it, a set- 
tlement of the strike may be secured.” 


This duty of the employer exists 
unless “further negotiation would be 
fruitless and settlement of the strike 
beyond reasonable probability.” 

The negotiations during a strike 
must be carried on in the same manner 
and to the same extent as would be 
requisite were there not a strike. In 
Matter of S. L. Allen & Company, 
Incorporated, the Board stated 
that— 


“even if respondent had bargained in 
good faith before and directly after 
the strike, and an impasse had been 
reached, nevertheless, the employer 
may not always attempt to confine the 
union’s subsequent efforts to secure 


*Sec. 2, subdivision (3) of the act provides 
that the term “employee” shall include any in- 
dividual whose work has ceased as a conse- 
quence of, or in connection with, any current 
labor dispute or because of any unfair labor 
practice, and who has not obtained any other 
regular and substantially equivalent employment. 
See also Matter of Jeffery-DeWitt Insulator 
Company, 1 N.L.R.B. 618. 
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a settlement to written offers which 
may be rejected or accepted without 
explanation. Interchange of ideas, 
communication of facts peculiarly 
within the knowledge of either party, 
personal persuasion, and the oppor- 
tunity to modify demands in accord- 
ance with the total situation thus re- 
vealed at the conference is of the es- 
sence of the bargaining process. 
Where in the course of the strike 
supervening events, such as the for- 
mal discharge of the strikers and the 
importation of strikebreakers, intro- 
duce new issues, the employer must 
meet with the representatives of its 
employees in order to realize the full 
benefits of collective bargaining.” 


In Matter of Carlisle Lumber 
Company, the employer during the 
progress of a strike issued a notice 
to the effect that it had discharged all 
of the employees who were then strik- 
ing. In holding that the respondent 
could not by this method modify its 
obligations, the Board stated: 

“The respondent by its notice of 
discharge sought to alter its legal re- 
lationship to these employees. This 
it was powerless to do under the act 
without their consent.” * * * 


“Under section 2 (3), of the act 
an employee whose work has ceased 
as a consequence of or in connection 
with a labor dispute retains his em- 
ployee status as long as such labor 
dispute remains current and as long 
as he has not obtained regular and 
substantial equivalent employment.” 


In Matter of M. H. Birge & Sons 
Company, where the employees had 
called a strike pending the negotia- 
tions in order to reenforce their de- 
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mands, the Board, in finding there 
had been a refusal to bargain collec- 
tively by the employer after the strike 
had been called, said: 


“We are not unmindful of the fact 
that employees who strike must be 
prepared in many cases to suffer the 
economic consequences of their action 
and that the employer is not required 
by the act to refrain from protecting 
his economic interests (in this in- 
stance through the employment of 
new employees). But even in regard 
to such periods in labor relations, 
Congress, in the National Labor Re- 
lations Act, has placed restrictions 
upon the employer’s conduct in an en- 
deavor to achieve an equality in bar- 
gaining power. ? 


The Board stated further: 


“Had the respondent after Sep- 
tember 3 (the strike was called Sep- 
tember 1) sincerely utilized the long- 
established practice of dealing with 
the union when faced with labor prob- 
lems that required solution, had it 
attended the general conference on 
September 17, or even had it acted 
in good faith when it met with the 
union on September 19 and Septem- 
ber 23, a solution of the difficulty 


2 The Board ordered the reinstatement of the 
striking employees and the dismissal, if neces- 
sary, of the new employees hired after the date 
of the strike. In a dissenting cpinion, J. Warren 
Madden, chairman of the Board, stated, in part: 
“T think the decision amounts to a holding that 
an employer whose employees have struck, not 
as a result of any unfair labor practice on the 
part of the employer, is legally obliged to close 
his plant for an indefinite time while he nego- 
tiates with the strikers for their return to work. 
I see no such provision in the statute. If it is 
successfully read into the statute it will have 
the effect of inducing unions to call strikes with- 
out first taking careful stock as to whether their 
economic power is sufficient to bring the em- 
ployer to their terms. Labor unions will gain 
no permanent advancement from such a doctrine. 
Employers and the public will properly insist 
that such a rule is unfair unless it is accompanied 
by compulsory arbitration” (p. 748). 
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might have been evolved and the 
union employees reinstated.” * 


Directions of Elections by the 
N.L.R.B. 


February 15-March 15, 1938 


Swift Spinning Mills, 

(Textile Workers Organizing 
Committee.) R-457. Amend- 
ment to Direction of Election of 
January 26, striking out the words 
“within fifteen (15) days from the 
date of this Direction” and substi- 
tuting therefor the words “at such 
time as the Board will in the future 
direct.” 


Lenox Shoe Company, Inc., 
(United Shoe Workers of Amer- 
ica.) R-209. Amendment to Di- 
rection of Election of December 
3, 1937, by striking therefrom the 
words, “on the payroll of said 
company next preceding June 29, 
1936,” and substituting therefor 
the words “on the payroll of said 
company next preceding June 29, 


1937.” 


Bradley Manufacturing Company, 
(Textile Workers Organizing 
Committee.) R-459. Second 
Amendment to Direction of Elec- 
tion, February 10, 1938, postpon- 
ing the election until “such time as 
the Board may in the future 
direct.” 


Swift Manufacturing Company, 
(Textile Workers Organizing 
Committee.) R-458. Amend- 
ment to Direction of Election, 
February 10, postponing date of 


*See Second Annual Report of the National 
Labor Relations Board, pp. 89 and go. 
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election until “such time as the 
Board will in the future direct.” 


McKesson & Robbins, Inc., Blumauer 
Frank Drug Division, 
West Coast Wholesale Drug Com- 
pany, 
West Coast Kalsomine Company, 
Bemis Bros. Bag Company, 
(International Longshoremen & 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 9, 
District 1.) R-461 to 465, inclu- 
sive. Amendment to Direction of 
Elections, February 14; election to 
be held within 20 days from Feb- 


ruary 4. 


Combustion Engineering Company, 
Inc., 
(Steel Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee, for and in behalf of Amal- 
gamated Association of Iron, Steel 
and Tin Workers of North Amer- 
ica.) R-242. Direction of Elec- 
tion, February 16; election to be 
held within 20 days from that date. 
Amended direction of election, 
March 8; extending election to 


March 28. 


Strain Manufacturing Company, 
(Textile Workers Organizing 
Committee.) R-495. Direction 
of Election, February 14; election 
to be held within 15 days from that 
date. 


Atlantic Basin Iron Works, 
(Industrial Union of Marine and 
Shipbuilding Workers of America, 
Local No. 13.) _R-566. Direc- 
tion of Election, February 18; elec- 
tion to be held within 15 days from 
that date. Amended Direction of 
Election, February 25, postponing 
election to March 15. 
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Spray Woolen Mill, 

Marshall Field Blanket Mill, 

Marshall Field Sheeting Mill, 

W earwell Bedspread Mill, 
(Textile Workers Organizing 
Committee.) R-531 to 535, inclu- 
sive. Direction of Elections, Feb- 
ruary 18; elections to be held with- 
in 15 days from that date. 


Union Buffalo Mills Company, 
(Textile Workers Organizing 
Committee.) R-562 and R-563. 
Direction of Elections, February 
18; elections to be held within 15 
days from that date. 


Clyde-Mallory Lines, 

(Commercial Telegraphers Union, 
Marine Division—A.F. of L.) 
R-550. Direction of Election, 
February 19, fixing date of election 
to be held within 15 days from that 
date. Amended Direction of Elec- 
tion, February 25, amending date 
of election to read “‘as soon as con- 
venient and beginning as promptly 
as is practicable after the date of 
this Direction.” 


A. Zerega’s Sons, Inc., 

(Committee for Industrial Organ- 
ization on behalf of The Em- 
ployees of A. Zerega’s Sons, Inc.) 
R-492. Direction of Election, Feb- 
ruary 19; election to be held within 
15 days from that date. Bakery 
& Confectionery Workers’ Inter- 
national Union No. 445 requested 
their name to be removed from 
ballot. 


New Idea, Inc., 
(American Federation of Labor.) 
R-485. Direction of Election, Feb- 
ruary 18; election to be held within 
15 days from that date. 











































J.G. McDonald Chocolate Company, 
A Corporation, 
Candy Workers’ Local No. 373.) 
R-527. Direction of Election, Feb- 
ruary 21; election to be held within 
20 days from that date. 


Sweet Candy Company, 
(Candy Workers’ Local No. 373.) 
R-526. Direction of Election, Feb- 
ruary 21; election to be held within 
20 days from that date. 


General Leather Products, Inc., 
(Suitcase, Bag and Portfolio Mak- 
ers Union.) R-315. Direction of 
Election, February 23; election to 
be held within 15 days from that 
date. 


International Harvester Company 
Tractor Works, 

(Farm Equipment Workers’ Asso- 
ciation, Division of A.A. of I.S.- 
T.W. of N.A.) R-537. Amended 
Direction of Election, February 23, 
changing designation of unions 
involved. 


Atlantic Footwear Company, Inc., 
(United Shoe Workers of Amer- 
ica.) R-520. Amended Direction 
of Election, February 24; extend- 
ing time for the holding of the elec- 
tion indefinitely. 


Red River Lumber Company 
(Lumber and Sawmill Workers 
Union Local No. 53 of the Inter- 
national Woodworkers of Amer- 
ica.) R-246. Direction of Elec- 
tion, February 26; election to be 
held before March 18th. 
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Mackay Radio Corporation of Dela- 


ware, Inc., 
(American Radio Telegraphists 
Association.) R-666. Direction 
of Election, February 28; election 
to be held within 30 days from that 
date. 


New York Handkerchief Company, 


(International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union, Local No. 76.) 
R-579. Direction of Election, Feb- 
ruary 28; election to be held within 
15 days from that date. Amend- 
ment to Direction of Election is- 
sued March 12, extending time of 
election to March 24. 


Stephen Ransom, Inc., 


(Industrial Union of Marine and 
Shipbuilding Workers of America, 
Local No. 13.) R-530. Direc- 
tion of Election, February 28; elec- 
tion to be held within 15 days from 
that date. 


Edna Cotton Mills Corporation, 


(Textile Workers Organizing 
Committee.) R-521. Direction 
of Election, March 1; election to 
be held within 15 days from that 
date. 


United Shipyards, Inc., 


(Industrial Union of Marine and 
Shipbuilding Workers of America, 
C.1.0.) R-567. Direction of 
Election, March 2; election to be 
held within 20 days from that date. 


H. E. Fletcher Company, 


(Granite Cutters’ International 
Association of America.) R-378. 
Direction of Election, March 2; 
election to be held within 20 days 
from that date. 




















Tennessee Copper Company, 
(American Federation of Labor, 
Federal Labor Union 21164.) 
R-681. Direction of Election, 
March 3; election to be held within 
20 days from that date. 


North Star Specialty Company, 
(International Association of Ma- 
chinists, Local 382.) R-466. Di- 
rection of Election, March 3; elec- 
tion to be held within 20 days from 
that date. 


Lidz Brothers, 
(United Wholesale Employees, 
Local 65.) R-360. Direction of 
Election, March 3; election to be 
held within 15 days from that date. 


L. A. Nut House, 
(United Cracker, Bakery & Con- 
fectionery Workers of America.) 
R-354. Direction of Election 
March 5; election to be held within 
20 days from that date. 


Great Lakes Engineering Works, 
(Local No. 31, Welders Interna- 
tional Association.) R-548. Di- 
rection of Election, March 4; elec- 
tion to be held within 15 days from 
that date. 


California Wool Scouring Company, 
(Textile Workers Organizing 
Committee.) R-685. Direction 
of Election, March 5; election to 
be held within 20 days from that 
date. 


Plankington Packing Company, 
(United Packing House Workers, 
Local No. 681.) R-663. Direc- 
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tion of Election, March 8; election 
to be held within 15 days from that 
date. 


Union Oil Company of California, 
General Petroleum Corporation of 
California, 

Hillcone Steamship Company, Ltd., 

Richfield Oil Corporation, 

Tidewater Associated Oil Company, 
(Sailors’ Union of the Pacific.) 
Direction of Election, March 10; 
election to be held ‘‘as soon as 
practicable.” 


Tidewater Associated Oil Company, 
General Petroleum Corporation of 
California, 

Hillcone Steamship Company, Ltd., 

Union Oil Company of California, 
(American Radio Telegraphists’ 
Association, Marine Division.) 
Direction of Election, March 15; 
election to be held “‘as soon as prac- 
ticable.” 


General Petroleum Corporation of 
California, 

Richfield Oil Corporation, 

Hillcone Steamship Company, Ltd., 

Union Oil Company of California, 

Tidewater Associated Oil Company, 
(Pacific Coast Marine Firemen, 
Oilers, Watertenders and Wipers 
Association.) Direction of Elec- 
tion, March 15; election to be held 
“as soon as convenient.” 


Armour & Company, 
(Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen of North Amer- 
ica, Local No. 413.) Direction of 
Election, March 15; election to be 
held within 20 days from that date. 
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THE NATIONAL YOUTH ADMINISTRATION 


RicHArp R. Brown 


Deputy Executive Director 


youth faces are similar in a num- 

ber of respects to those faced by 
adults, one of the most important 
differences, from the point of view of 
assisting either age group, is youth’s 
greater need for individual attention. 
Take, for example, the young person 


T hte the problems which 


on their staffs special junior coun- 
selors who can devote their whole 
time to discovering, through syste- 
matic questioning and tests, the par- 
ticular aptitudes and interests which 
might qualify a young person for 
training or a job in a definite voca- 
tional field. 





RECEIVING INSTRUCTIONS AT BEAVER DAM VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 


who for the first time enters an em- 
ployment office to register for a job. 
Generally without any significant 
amount of work experience or job 
training, he, as well as the interviewer, 
are at a loss as to what type of job 
he is best qualified for. The result 
is that the interviewer, in the rush of 
routine work, can do little more than 
take down the young person’s name 
and address. What is needed, then, 


in order that the public employment 
offices may be of service to young job- 
seekers, is for these offices to place 
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The National Youth Administra- 
tion has, from the beginning, recog- 
nized this great need of individual 
attention for youth; and so far as 
possible its program has been plan- 
ned and carried out with this basic fact 
in mind. Aided by a decentralized 
administrative set-up and an authori- 
zation to operate projects of an al- 
most limitless variety, the NYA has 
given direct aid to as many as 600,000 
young people and indirect aid to 
hundreds of thousands more. During 
November, 1937, because of a cut in 
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appropriations, the NYA was em- 
ploying only 409,795 young people— 
of whom 283,269 were students re- 
ceiving wages under the Student Aid 
Program and 126,526 were out-of- 
school youth working under the 
Works Projects Program. 

Behind these figures lies a myriad 
of appealing and interesting stories 
which are intensely personal and 
varied. To illustrate how the NYA 
program operates I shall select a few 
of these which have recently come to 
my attention. 

Under the School Aid Program 
young people can earn up to six dollars 
a month on some socially useful job in 
or near the school. This sum of six 
dollars does not, at first glance, seem 
to be enough to make all the difference 
between a young person’s staying in or 
dropping out of school. But here 
is a superintendent of schools in north- 
ern Michigan writing in to the State 
Director asking for an increase in 
the funds allotted to him this year. 
He states: 


“During the last two weeks I have 
had two people, a boy and a girl, in 
to see me asking for aid. The boy 
is a senior who must change his board- 
ing and rooming place and is thrust 
pretty much upon his own. I think 
we have found him oo to live, 
but he desperately needs some funds 
for books and current expenses. The 
girl is equally in need of funds if she 
is to continue in school. If you could 
allow us $12 additional it would take 
care of these two people.” 


Then we have the case of George 
Stanley (this is not his real name) 
who wanted to finish his course in a 
southern college but found that this 
could be achieved only through the 
wages which a part-time job would 
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bring. Work of this type in the col- 
lege community was not to be found, 
so he filled in an application for NYA 
aid. The college officials, investigat- 
ing his financial status, discovered that 
he really needed the wages of $15 a 
month—the maximum paid by the 
NYA to a college student—and as- 
signed him as an assistant to the man 
who was handling radio programs 
presented by the college. Within a 
few months, because of the outstand- 
ing ability he demonstrated, he was 
made a full-time announcer at the 
local radio station. 

There are, however, many young 
people for whom a continuation of 
their education represents no solution 
to their problem. Their need is rather 
for a job which is either permanent 
or will lead to regular private employ- 
ment. The NYA’s Work Projects 
Program is designed to meet the needs 
of this group—needs which center 
around work experience and voca- 
tional training. No attempt is made, 
as will later be pointed out in more 
detail, to give project workers a thor- 
ough vocational training that will au- 
tomatically qualify them for a skilled 
job; but the projects do have definite 
vocational training value, and often 
NYA employment leads to a perma- 
nent private job. 

A young girl, assigned by the NYA 
in New York City as a part-time 
worker in the Girls’ Service League, 
worked conscientiously and efficiently 
for more than a year, making herself 
so invaluable that the League gave 
her a full-time job at $70 a month. 
Another New York City girl worked 
for nearly two years on a clerical 
project before her persistent efforts 
and obviously good working habits 
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landed her a regular job consistent 
with her rather limited abilities. 
NYA project employment has also 
made it possible for young people to 
go into business for themselves. Thus 
a young man employed on a project 
in a Massachusetts city was able, 
through careful budgeting, to save 
enough of his NYA wages to buy 
some old bicycles and bicycle parts. 
Reconstructing these, he was, after a 
time, able to leave the project and 
open a bicycle renting business of his 


the NYA, in cooperation with the 
State Employment Services, has 
placed junior counselors on the staffs 
of public employment offices in 66 
cities of 26 states. These employ- 
ment counselors not only give young 
people advice as to vocational plans 
but also, by keeping in touch with 
employers, find jobs for them in pri- 
vate employment. For example, the 
NYA junior placement counselor in 
a New Hampshire city placed a young 
man in a temporary job as a general 
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own. After he had been in business 
for a month or so, he was averaging 
fifty-two rentals a day and making 
$25 a week profit over and above his 
expenses—all of which he turned over 
to his family. 

Under the third of the NYA’s ma- 
jor programs—the Vocational Guid- 
ance and Placement Service—an at- 
tempt is being made to give young 
people vocational information and to 
place them directly in suitable and 
promising jobs in private employ- 
ment. Under one phase of this service 


handy man in one of the local vul- 
canizing companies. When this boy 
received an opportunity to help out 
in the office, he did so well that the 
manager arranged an interview for 
him in Boston with the B. F. Good- 
rich Rubber Company. The com- 
pany Officials were impressed by his 
abilities and put him through a six- 
weeks’ training course to fit him for 
budget work or an assistant manager- 
ship in one of the Goodrich Com- 
pany’s small branch offices. 

Up to this point I have emphasized 
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the manner in which the NYA has 
helped individual young persons, us- 
ing a few illustrations which could 
be duplicated many times over. I 
have done this, because assisting youth 
as such is the principal purpose of 
our program. It is enabling these 
young persons to pull themselves out 
of situations of hopelessness and idle- 
ness to a position where they can 
stand on their own feet and utilize 
their promising and potential abilities 
for socially useful purposes. The 
NYA is, in other words, concerned 
chiefly with the conserving and build- 
ing up of the nation’s human re- 
sources. However, an almost equally 
significant feature of the NYA’s pro- 
gram is that at the same time it is 
conserving and building up the na- 
tion’s material resources. All NYA 
projects, under both the Student Aid 
and Work Projects Programs, are set 
up and operated to benefit youth gen- 
erally and the communities in which 
they live. 

Student aid projects are planned 
and supervised by the school and 
college officials. They range in type 
from the repair of classroom furni- 
ture to research assistance on some 
highly technical problem. Many of 
the school students are working as 
assistants to teachers and principals, 
typing, grading papers, checking at- 
tendance and mimeographing class- 
room material. Another large group 
of students are improving and beauti- 
fying the school grounds by planting 
and transplanting trees and shrubs, 
by trimming the hedges, caring for 
the lawn and keeping the grounds 
clean of trash. A number of boys 
in a small township school in a sec- 
tion of a state where there is good 
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hunting have built shelters for wild 
life as well as feeding stations. In 
addition, they have trapped hawks, 
owls and rodents, thus learning the 
necessity for protecting wild life and 
the best ways of furnishing this pro- 
tection. Although this type of work 
cannot be carried out in every school, 
of course, its application can be varied 
to fit the needs of individual com- 
munities. 

College and graduate students, in 
addition to regular clerical work and 
assistance in college offices, museums 
and libraries may alse be assigned to 
a study of problems with which their 
particular section of the state is faced. 
Thus four students in the engineering 
department of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity have been engaged, under ex- 
pert supervision, in the completion 
and interpretation of data on stream 
flow. Since the streams which they 
studied were those of major impor- 
tance in Ohio, the government en- 
gineers in their conservation and flood 
control work have been able to make 
considerable use of this data—the 
need for which was but accentuated 
by the disastrous floods of last spring. 

Students at another university were 
last year compiling and indexing all 
the state social welfare laws then in 
force as well as recording the day-by- 
day developments in the field of social 
legislation during the sessions of the 
legislature. The project was corre- 
lated closely to the work of these stu- 
dents in the classroom so that they 
gained a valuable working knowledge 
of state welfare laws, legislative pro- 
cedures, and the different methods of 
classifying, reporting and indexing 
legal material. The results of the 
study were to be published as a public 
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document for use by social agencies 
and the various officials working in 
the social welfare field. 

Turning next to the work projects 
for out-of-school youth, these are, of 
course, geared to fit the abilities of a 
group which on the whole has not had 
the benefits of a complete high school 
or college education. They have 
therefore been necessarily of a type 
which, while suitable to unskilled and 
semi-skilled youth, would at the same 
time meet the individual needs of the 
local communities. 

In West Virginia, for instance, the 
annual spring floods had for many 
years made completely unusable va- 
rious roads and paths leading to the 
main school routes, and caused an es- 
timated loss of over 500,000 school 
days each year to the children of the 
state. NYA employees were accord- 
ingly set to work building simple but 
sturdy wooden-trussed and steel sus- 





pension bridges, of varying length, 
across the gullies and ravines inter- 
vening between homes and school 
routes. In all they have constructed 
approximately 200 such bridges with 
the result that during the past year 
hardly a single day was lost because 
of floods. 

The State of Texas provides an- 
other good illustration of the way 
in which NYA work projects are 
adapted to the individual needs of a 
given section of the country. Char- 
acteristic of Texas are its long high- 
ways stretching for miles through un- 
populated districts and, particularly 
prior to 1936, lacking beauty as well 
as a convenient place to stop and rest. 
In that year several thousand young 
NYA workers were assigned to the 
State Highway Department to per- 
form work that was not of a main- 
tenance nature and would not displace 
any regular highway employee. Un- 
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der the supervision of highway de- 
partment foremen, they were em- 
ployed at beautifying and improving 
roadsides in many ways. They 
sodded the roadsides and planted 
flowers, shrubs, and trees. They 
built a large greenhouse, under the 
direction of the division carpenter, in 
which were started several thousand 
seedling trees from cuttings and seeds 
for future transplantation along the 
highways. They built a sidewalk of 
local gravel with a crushed stone top 
which extends eleven miles from 
Wichita Falls to Iowa Park and 
makes the highway much safer for 
school children and pedestrians. An- 
other significant phase of the work 
has been the institution of methods 
of erosion control through ditch re- 
tards and the revegetation of slopes 
and ditches. And by September 1937 
the NYA workers had built 21 road- 
side parks, which involved clearing, 
cleaning, and the planting of shrubs, 
grass, flowers and trees; the construc- 
tion of walks, benches, tables and 
ovens of native stone; the installation 
of border fences of different types; 
and the making of driveways, rustic 
bridges, dams for small reservoirs, 
and retaining walls for embank- 
ments. 

In New Mexico —a large state 
with many scattered rural commu- 
nities populated predominantly by 
Spanish-Americans—NYA young 
people have been working on arts and 
crafts projects with a view to encour- 
aging the reestablishment of the old 
arts and crafts industries in which the 
Spanish settlers had engaged during 
the early life of the State. Some 300 
young men and women have been em- 
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ployed in this form of work. They 
have built furniture—sturdy, straight- 
lined, carefully hand-carved, and put 
together without a single nail or piece 
of metal. Made of pine wood, the 
furniture has usually been stained 
with the pale, orange-tinted dressing 
peculiar to the early Spanish south- 
west. Tables, chairs, settees, arm- 
chairs, chests, and bedsteads have all 
been constructed from designs ob- 
tained through exhaustive research. 
The young women have also made 
knitted and woven rugs, linens of fine 
Spanish drawn work, and hand- 
woven drapes. It is believed that by 
bringing back these old arts and 
crafts, which have almost been for- 
gotten, there will be created a type of 
employment that will in a large mea- 
sure rehabilitate the young people of 
the State. Certainly the fact that 
many NYA workers have already left 
these projects to go into business for 
themselves indicates that this phase 
of the program should be continued 
and probably expanded. 

While young people are working 
on such projects as these they receive 
a certain amount of instruction from 
project supervisors. At the same 
time, there have been developed in- 
formal classes in related training and 
information, given during off-project 
hours—a development made particu- 
larly feasible by the fact that NYA 
workers are employed on a one-third 
time basis. Several other special 
types of projects providing work ex- 
perience and related information 
have also been instituted; and it is 
this whole broad subject which I wish 
to discuss in my next article on the 
National Youth Administration. 

















AGE earners the world over 
Wi: securing vacations with 

pay as part of the normal 
yearly work schedule. Great Britain 
seeks to secure this reform by legisla- 
tion; in France and other countries on 
the European continent, paid vaca- 
tions are already the rule for large 
numbers of wage earners; and in the 
United States union members are 
making progress in securing this bene- 
fit by agreement. 

Table No. I shows that 814,555 
members of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor had vacations with pay 
by agreement in the fall of 1937. 

One week’s vacation with full pay 
after one year of service is the pro- 
vision which applies to the large ma- 
jority of the union members. In order 
to be exact, some agreements specify 
that one week of vacation is to be 
granted after 51 weeks of work. 

Many locals, however, have suc- 
ceeded in securing longer vacations 
after a longer service period. Two 
weeks vacation after two years of 
service or two weeks after five years 
is quite common, and some locals even 
have three weeks after five years. 

Two weeks after one year of serv- 
ice is the rule for white collar workers 
such as bank clerks and office em- 
ployees and salaried workers. The 


following have also succeeded in win- 
ning a two weeks’ vacation with full 
pay after one year of service: News- 
paper distributors, title examiners, 
wholesale plant employees, pipe caulk- 
ers and repairmen and fish cannery 
workers; merchandise and delivery 
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employees receive two weeks with 1 4 
weeks’ pay. 

Some Federal Government em- 
ployees, receive 26 days annual leave 
yearly and 15 days sick leave; others, 
such as those in the postal service re- 
ceive 15 days yearly. In each case 
the vacations or sick leave are given 
with full pay. In general the Gov- 
ernment employees have the best va- 
cation regulations but some machin- 
ists’ unions have secured as much as 
four weeks vacation with pay after 
years of service. 

A period of service is usually re- 
quired before any vacation is granted, 
in some cases as short as six months 
and in others applicable to all em- 
ployees regardless of length of serv- 
ice. One agreement provides that 
piece workers shall receive 2 percent 
of their previous year’s income. An- 
other agreement provides that piece 
workers shall be paid the hourly rate 
for a full time hour schedule during 
their vacation period. 

One union of fish cannery workers 
secured a provision for paid vaca- 
tions during the off season. 

Some agreements provide that if 
because of unexpected work at the 
plant an employee is deprived of his 
vacation he shall receive one extra 
week’s pay at the end of the year. 

A few plants close down for the 
entire vacation period, giving all em- 
ployees a holiday. More plants stag- 
ger vacations throughout the work 
year providing that vacations shall be 
taken at slack times. 
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410 AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
Table II. Locals Directly Affiliated With the American Federation of 
Labor 
Number of Number of Vacation 
Felons Trade or Industry rr bbe Period 
I I NIN 6 6-9:55-0-0 6.0 vo c0sceveedeeses ese. 250 1 week 
I Architectural Metal Workers......................-- 180 I to 2 weeks 
I NS 2 aiic gia naine 4.4 aisie oars eis: aw as gadonos 21 2 weeks 
5 NN ES ene 488 I to 2 weeks 
I i Eo. . o.s-0- ose 665.96 Sue wes eee owen 108 1 day to 1 week 
I I cog ip ela ae saci sds CLR a Dade ROS 70 I week 
3 ES nee hee ee tee 381 3 days to 1 week 
I ee a, ee 30 3 days to 1 week 
22 NE ooh a. .a svg kisanionw oleeie visinsinetsicie’d 4,925 I to 2 weeks 
2 I i a rain Se Grace Sus dic erssa's wiche Se 45 3 days to 1 week 
12 Cereal, Food & Allied Industries Workers............ 798 I to 2 weeks 
I Cheese Factory Employees. ................0see000: 48 1 week 
9 B65 G9: pb pasar wisio 9. did 5 sie See ass 1,446 I to 2 weeks 
I Citrus By-Products Wothers. « . «5... oo5c0ssccceccese 96 I to 2 weeks 
I City & County Newspaper Circulators & Distributors. . . 49 I to 2 weeks 
I SE PEIN 6 6.6:05:0 4-00 aes vtccccewnaieiess 2 2 weeks 
I odo. 's okies frist iine:s one ros eieweniow.s 55 1 week 
2 I I ia dike spines 04092 Sree sees sees 120 1 week 
I Dental Laboratory Technicians..................... 60 1 week 
5 a aria e acyiewicig- $ifiusio ad ah % since 1,017 3 days to 1 week 
2 Fabricated Metal Workers.................-.02++045 814 3 days to 8 days 
I Farm Equipment Maintenance Workers.............. 34 I week to 10 days 
57 Federal La ce SRE SRS. Sys RTE RIE Aner 18,897 2 days to 3 weeks 
I I I cos p.cseinis e009 065.510 Ssigre oops Sewess 67 1 week 
I ere 50 2 weeks 
2 IE OB igo 5 o4-c < aso nesiccsncnesesinss 20 1 week 
10 csr ia iain 15 hi'nieiaotiarsiccariie pro ecreo 2,265 I to 3 weeks 
7 Gasoline & Filling Station Operators & Attendants..... 1,567 I to 2 weeks 
I EN 655 jaaaincg sa-siesseesasiandone's's 26 1 week 
3 I 2s Son ered.0 ses oes tse asm eeiee-or IOI 1 week 
I icra 6 aac 08 ad ns Sym wr sd ala otnlio sa 8 2 weeks 
I I i aisle 542 sinns shade sieseine a xo 19 I week 
I Marine & Railroad Porters. .................2.0000- 10 2 weeks 
I Master Licensed Embalmers...................-.05- 7 2 weeks 
I Merchandise Service & Delivery Workers............. 46 1 week to 2 weeks 
I Metal & Rubber Stamp Workers..............-..-.. 36 1 week 
I I crc Una 'si6 ois sais 09 215/5-4)5 41-9 Seid 115 I week 
2 Be NERY WIONMIIO 0.5 siesciciesvicsccwwees 35 3 days to 1 week 
14 I So doaae Coleen sass ure sncdewaeted 2,045 I to 2 wee 
2 EE ee eer errr 143 I to 2 weeks 
2 oo ccc Adley wn swiss saisv essa seasoew 20 26 days 
I ois gc sleerso ass Mivinisin's <a rama ain 500 I week 
2 EE PI oc co ceesc ses cesvcssesenes 869 I to 2 weeks 
2 eee 50 2 weeks 
2 ere 81 15 days 
I Railway Express Agency Employees................. 7 I week 
3 sc 05 0.5.0 6444S en Seine oa 4p mee 378 I to 2 weeks 
I No 5 GSS 5 eceninicioistnaareiseaanenee 15 2 weeks 
I EE eee 38 1 week 
I Stamping & Enameling Workers..................... 300 1 week 
I anlage Se:kcne na Sigs even see 500 1 week 
3 Sugar Refinery Employees..................-+.-005- 1,073 I to 2 weeks 
I EE 6 Le dint d Cow np a beesavicceneewesions 95 I day to 2 weeks 
I ois Seales ainG nic sahs sie se visineeewe 140 1 week 
I Vending Machine Service Employees................. 173 I to 2 weeks 
5 I II hoe cviccoicsccsveccnsccecsveces 2,466 I to 2 weeks 
I Wholesale Hardware Dealer epaeee. Steuoes ee 66 Iw 
I Wholesale Plant Employees. . ESR OE On a: 193 I to 2 weeks 
2 i, Eee en 510 I week 
214 | Ene Scare nie ree nara tc ae mE aa. 43,968 























UNION 


Tos Union Label Trades De- 
partment of the American Fede- 
ration of Labor has delegated to 
itself the job of producing the first 
national display of union label, union- 
made products and union operated 
services. 

This gigantic panorama of the 
handiwork and services of members 
of the A. F. of L., and unions coop- 
erating with the A. F. of L., is sched- 
uled to take place at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
in the famous Music Hall, May 16 
through May 21. 

The presentation of the union label 
and industrial exhibition at Cincinnati 
will be the initial chapter in a cam- 
paign of educating the public to a pur- 
chasing preference for those high 
type quality products that are made 
by industries which support union 
labor principles as enunciated by the 
A. F. of L., and which, by their action, 
likewise support and uphold the na- 
tional purchasing market. 

Commenting upon the necessity of 
elevating and strengthening the pur- 
chase-power of the nation, President 
William Green stated: 


“The American Federation of La- 
bor is consecrated to the preservation 
of the American system—by the 
logical method of correcting, by this 
sound American method, the only 
thing now in error with the greatest 
civilization on earth, the mere out- 
balance between American purchasing 
power against American production. 

“The present unbalanced condition 
must be corrected so that the butcher 
workers can purchase the goods of the 
bakery workers and the baker work- 
ers can buy and use the products of 
the candlestick maker, etc. 


LABEL PRODUCTS EXHIBITION 


“Workers who obtain low wages 
from sweat-shops and child labor em- 
ployers cannot walk up to the retail 
counters and purchase products of the 
well paid workers who still do com- 
pose a fine and a large percentage of 
the American people. 

“There is a way of correcting the 
unbalance between purchase power 
and production. It can be done—and 
it must be done, for the continuance 
of happiness and the prosperity of 
American capital and labor. 

“The manner and method of re- 
balancing purchase-power with pro- 
duction can be almost instantly 
achieved when the public realizes fully 
the penalty inflicted by purchasing 
sweat-shop, child labor, and penal-in- 
stitution-produced goods and they re- 
fuse to buy or use such blood-produced 
products. 

“There is a positive, safe guaran- 
tee for guidance away from goods of 
less worthy types. The public does 
need to look for the Union Labels of 
the American Federation of Labor 
and its affliated National and Inter- 
national Unions, plainly imprinted 
upon thousands of products in various 
fields, proving that the particular ar- 
ticles were produced under ideal con- 
ditions by fairly paid workers who 
feel a just pride in their craftsman- 
ship. 

“Naturally, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor is aware that every-day 
purchasers among the public are not 
fully conscious of all brands of prod- 
ucts on the market that do carry the 
Union Label. That is why the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor now an- 
nounces a momentous national educa- 
tional campaign never before at- 
tempted. 

“On May 16, and continuing 
through May 21, 1938, in the famous 
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Music Hall at Cincinnati, Ohio, the 
American Federation of Labor and 
its 104 national and international 
unions, with its four million members, 
under the sponsorship of its Union 
Label Trades Department, will hold 
a National Exhibition of products and 
services that are made by or serviced 
by American Federation of Labor 
nions, 

“To this exhibition will come rep- 
resentatives of the Union Labor- 
minded and Union Label-conscious 
market of all America, along with 
delegates from the American Federa- 
tion of Women’s Auxiliaries of Labor, 
a mighty army of two miliion wives 
and sisters and daughters of members 
of the American Federation of Labor 
and American Federation of Labor 
delegates from 104 National and In- 
ternational Unions, more than 800 
Central Labor Unions, 822 Depart- 


ment Councils, 33,000 local unions,- 


300,000 members of cooperating rail- 
road unions and more than a million 
cooperating organized farmers, as 
well as the four million members of 
the American Federation of Labor 
Unions. Also will come direct repre- 
sentatives in the form of some of the 
four million union workers them- 
selves, from the union market that 
spends more than six billion dollars in 
union-earned money per year for liv- 
ing needs, 


“The American Federation of La- 
bor is going into the merchandising 
business. We propose to leave no 
stone unturned in delivering the union 
market to the worthy American manu- 
facturers who employ members of 
unions afhliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. We expect to 
educate the general public to the point 
where it can and will easily identify 
and purchase those Union-Labelled 
brands of products and will use those 
certain Union services. By coopera- 
ting with the American Federation of 
Labor and those employers who use 
the Union Label, the public can bring 
prosperity to, and can maintain pros- 
perity in, our Nation. 

‘“‘We are confident that education 
will do the job. The American Fede- 
ration of Labor Union Label and In- 
dustrial Exhibition proposes in its gi- 
gantic plan to start directly toward its 
worthy and patriotic goal at Cincin- 
nati in May. 

“Convinced that the decisive, eye- 
arresting, reason-compelling physical 
Exhibition of the brand names of the 
high quality Union Label, Union 
Made Products and Union-operated 
services, such as is planned at the 
Union Label and Industrial Exhibi- 
tion at Cincinnati in May, we salute 
that exhibition as a lengthy step to- 
ward our goal of complete National 
edification and education.” 


WIND-SONG 


I have peace, love and quiet here. 

This little home is bound by dear content. 
But when winds ride against the panes 

This dormant heart rebels, the winds torment. 


Then wake the mad and lovely dreams 
That have for long so still and quiet lain. 
One thought of you upon the wind 

And I long for the danger and the pain. 


Mo ture McCourt, Spirit. 


ANI “OTTO 5 ns 











EMPLOYMENT FAILS TO GAIN 


NEMPLOYMENT increased 
again in February this year, 
rising from 10,926,000 in Jan- 

uary (revised) to 11,009,000 in Feb- 
ruary. A February employment loss 
is characteristic of years of business 
recession, for in each depression year 
from 1930 through 1933 employment 
declined and in each recovery year 
1934 through 1937 employment 
gained substantially in February. 
Trade union reports for March show 


unemployment still increasing slightly. 
The weighted figures are as follows: 
Per cent unemployed: March 17.2, 
February 16.6 (revised), January 
16.2. Works Program employment 
increased from 2,426,000 at the end 
of January to 2,611,000 in the last 
week of February. A revised figure 
shows 1,925,000 cases on relief in 
January and our estimate for Feb- 
ruary is slightly over 2,000,000 cases. 


Unemployment in Cities 


All Trades 

Per cent 

Per cent increase 

members (+) or 

unem- _ decrease 
ployed (—) 
March since 
1938 Feb.! 
NR oe ie eh Ts le 4 — 20 
DR cs coucscewenekes 23 — 6 
DS co ccerawescuns 9 — 14 
ED On. 5 5 cae ou sudeeas 17 + 1 
ES Sete eer ae 22 + 4 
| ERE rer ee 21 + 3 
0 eres 1S — 20 
| ESSE 2 eee area 25 - 1 
re ee ee PERE 15 + I 
Ce as sce acing cisareien 19 - I 
eee 15 + 6 
rer 18 —- 2 
I eg 5 hk ose Seo eae 20 + 2 
eee 15 - I 
eS 2 31 — 2 
Ee ere 19 - § 
SERPS Ae eee 19 + 9 
ere 21 + 2 
oar rrr II + 9 
OI, 6 5s ncccnucsades 6 - 9 
San Francisco..............- 17 + 13 
WS 6 orcs anc ouceoee 15 - I 
se gee aaa ok 5 eg 19 + 2 
Wasungren, D.C. .......... 7 - 5 


(a) Less than 1% increase or decrease. 


1 Comparing the same unions for these two months. 
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Building Trades All Other Trades 

Per cent Per cent 

Percent increase Percent increase 

members (+) or members (+) or 
unem- decrease unem- decrease Part 
ployed (-—) ployed (-) time 
March since March since all 
1938 Feb.! 1938 Feb. _ trades 
30 — 6 3 — 27 18 
38 - I 19 - II 21 
20 + 2 6 — 25 23 
4° + 8 II — § 20 
50 + 1 17 + 6 22 
44 - 4 14 + 3 23 
33 + 16 II — 33 26 
62 + 4 13 - 4 25 
31 — 6 12 + 6 22 
42 — § 13 —- 6 18 
42 + I 12 + 8 23 
30 —- 3 14 -— I 31 
47 + 4 14 + 32 22 
36 —- 2 8 + I 18 
53 — (a) 26 - % 24 
59 + 12 II — 16 Ir 
67 + 7 14 + 9 16 
49 + (a) 17 + 2 19 
38 - 1 7 + 17 Io 
26 — § 4 — 12 12 
38 + 11 12 + 15 21 
48 — § 10 + 3 20 
48 - 8 13 + 4 13 
3e -— * 2 eee 7 








Total 1928 
All Trades 1929 
1930 

193! 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

Total 1928 
Building Trades 1929 
1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

Total 1928 
Metal Trades 1929 
1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

Total 1928 
Printing Trades 1929 
1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

Total 1928 
All Other Trades 1929 
1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

* Preliminary. 


Jan. 
18 
15 
20 
27 
31 
35 
28 
26 
22 
15 
20 
36 
30 
38 
51 
62 
70 
58 
60 
50 
29 
4° 
18 

8 
15 
28 
34 
47 
35 
25 
17 
II 
19 

4 

4 

5 
10 
17 
20 
19 
17 
15 
10 
II 
10 
12 
12 
19 
a1 
22 
19 
20 
18 
12 
16 
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Record for Ten Years 
Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed 


Feb. 


18 
15 
22 
27 
31 
34 
26 
24 
22 
14 
21 
39 
33 
43 
52 
63 
71 
55 
61 
52 
31 
43 
16 
8 
18 
29 
37 
50 
34 
25 
17 
II 
21 


5 
5 


5 
10 


18 
22 
19 
15 
13 
10 
II 
10 
II 
13 
17 
19 
21 
17 
17 
17 
II 
16 


Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. 


18 
14 
21 
26 
30 
34 
25 
22 
21 
13 
21* 
38 
34 
41 
52 
63 
72 
55 
59 
49 
29 
45° 
16 
- 
18 
27 
37 
ay 
30 
24 
17 
9 


16 
12 
21 
25 
31 
33 
24 
21 
18 
12 


32 
2y 
40 
50 
65 
71 
58 
57 
41 

27 


9 


13 
II 
20 
25 
31 
33 
24 
21 
17 
II 


25 
26 
37 
48 
61 
68 
57 
54 


34 
22 


12 
5 
19 
28 
39 
46 
25 
23 
14 
8 


11 
18 
23 
17 
14 
II 


13 
15 


22 
16 


14 
9 


II 
9 
20 
25 
32 
31 
25 
23 
17 
II 


22 
19 
37 
48 
62 
66 
55 
1 
28 

21 


10 
5 
19 
31 
42 
45 
22 
oi) 
12 
6 


9 


12 
9 
22 
26 
34 
31 
28 
27 
17 
II 


24 
16 
39 
5° 
64 
67 
57 
51 
27 
22 


13 
6 
aI 
32 
45 
45 
24 
23 
II 
6 


13 
21 
23 
17 
15 
12 
10 


16 
17 
23 


22 
22 
16 

9 


9 


9 
22 


26 
33 
31 
28 


Io 


10 
10 
21 
26 
32 
29 
25 
20 
13 
12 


9 
II 
21 
26 
31 
27 
24 
20 
12 
12 


18 
22 
38 
53 
65 
62 
56 
47 
21 


23 


8 

7 
21 
31 
46 
36 
27 
19 


Nov. Dec. Ave. 
Io 13 13 
12 16 12 
22 23° «21 
7 lp) 6 
32 34 = 32 
28 29 «431 
25 27 26 
20 233 «(23 
2 2% «(97 
4 #17 «3 
21 23 27 
23 32~—=OiS 
42 45 40 
54 59 52 
67 69 6% 
63 62 67 
56 57 «57 
46 48 52 
23 26 33 
28 36 26 

7 7 
8 4d 7 
25 25 20 
3S 3 FP 
46 46 42 
36 36 43 
27 206 27 
19 18 22 
Io I0 13 
II 15 9 
4 3 5 
4 4 4 
. = F 
1§ 15 13 
19 20 I9 
20 I9 22 
17 16 18 
3 14 «(8 
Io 10 12 
Io 10 10 
Ss ww 9 
9 Io 8 
15 15 4 
18 20 17 
19 2% 20 
18 20 20 
Ig 21 18 
1 19 17 
Io 612 14 
Ir 33. «+Io 


























































EMPLOYMENT FAILS TO GAIN 415 
American Federation of Labor Unemployment Trade Union 
Estimates! Records? 
Per Cent of Union 
Members 
Unem- 
Gainful Number Number ployed Part 
Yearly Average Workers Employed Unemployed (Weighted) Time 
E crseeen sy saact aw atases $1,191,283 4°, 539,049 10,652,234 18.5 22 
MEN a ca sacmansios co eeH ite seamen 51,758,980 42,364,426 9,394,553 13.3 21 
Rasa picsiecessrateescaeees $2,283,038 44,024,851 ) 281, To.§ 20 
Monthly Average 
1935 
EI, ae ae ET 50,943,884 39,248,684 11,695,200 21.0 23 
DI, 6 Ad cas S cs Boe vad one 50,988 , 243 39, 568,850 11,419,393 20.0 22 
eras onus phasors 51,032, 594 39,799, 568 II, 233,026 19.4 23 
EEA cone eee ney 51,077,148 40,201,014 10,876,134 18.7 22 
Mack enn acces meRicaran $1,121,875 4°, 301,939 10,819,936 18.3 22 
ME ors cortyhemen agineaaeieienm 51,166, 827 40,408, 648 10,758,179 18.5 2 
ESSN oan eee eee $1,212,041 40,453,052 10,758,989 19.4 21 
MN esa uh vaaeensuee eas 51,257, 563 40,765, 339 10,492,224 18.4 23 
September........ Serr re eer 51,303,899 41,273,232 10,030, 667 17.9 21 
ME wire, coi eoekwasteseus 51,350,814 41,575,945 95774, 869 17.3 21 
DRNIE  i2 aca Sop nedbedaowkewws $1,397,017 41,436, 242 9,960,775 16.7 22 
CR ee eer eer 51,443,491 41,436,073 10,007,418 16.9 22 
1936 
PN  iicakcabosnduakah eee 51,490, 330 40, 538, 209 10,952,121 37.2 22 
orcas Nicene noes 51,537,969 40,676,197 10, 861,772 16.7 21 
MS sg cicic cas cane eacuckanadews 51,585,756 41, 103, 260 10,482,496 16.2 21 
Sede panera ese auanenen 51,634, 208 41,815,233 9,818,975 15.1 21 
Bete ae ine maa unes wine 51,682,410 42,126,613 9,555,797 13.7 22 
Bee este echwtee ce sees 51,731,096 42,311,760 9,419, 336 12.8 2 
Bees ce einiien hee ke ain 51,780,432 42,399,079 9,381,353 12.3 19 
MI eon oc ox achaceeeseaew ee $1,830, 764 42, 803, 381 9,027, 383 11.7 22 
PINE o6c.5 sds ponveniee <cepers 51,881,952 43,383,551 &,498, 401 33.2 21 
Sr coco eniamanen eal $1,933,521 43,757,161 8,176, 360 II.0 20 
CE onic cnaysacatnsedceee $1,984,475 43,697,789 8,286,686 10.7 20 
RE ae re 52,034,844 43,760, 882 8,273,962 II.I 21 
1937 
BD oo ncceceecceeadeuseee 52,040,012 42,799,135 9,240,877 11.7 D> | 
SNE ctisics pekaocy seo kesceun $2,089, 521 43,129,498 8,960,023 II.9 21 
| RS Sere 52,138,624 43,534,730 8,603, 894 10.9 19 
Rta on coaigwis din ek ae hee 52,187,456 43,874,628 8,312,828 9.8 20 
ARES Sierra On eee: 52,236, 322 44,326,941 7,909,381 9-7 20 
ook igen erereae pudlaiew elesare 52,283,748 44,460, 236 7,823,512 9.6 20 
De htae ok donee keene es ereen 52,332,552 44,550,066 7,782,486 9.3 20 
Pec lcrocinciracis aeaian cued 52,381,996 44,636,113 7,745 , 883 9.3 20 
|S Ee ere reer Pe $2,428,196 44,915,142 7,513,054 9.3 20 
TAR CRERE RSS Oe pa 52,474,396 44,768,190 7,706, 206 9.6 19 
REPRESS Sipe earn aren? §2,520,596 44,041,973 8,478,623 11.2 20 
, SERIE Berna err me! 52,568,344 43,261,563 9,306,781 13.6 20 
1938 
Ria tces on easaieanw bec 52,616,784 41,691,264 10,925,520 16.2 21 
Ep ckaarscacv en ennai 52,664,351 41,655,765 11,008, 586 16.6f 21 
17.2° 21 


| ESR ERS Pe pita eer erre te 


1 For monthly unemployment estimates 1929 through 1933 see January 1936 Federationist, page 71. 


Note: Monthly figures for 1934 not yet revised. 


2 For monthly figures 1930 through 1934 for trade unions see January 1937 Federationist, page 76. 


* Preliminary. t Revised. 




















FEDERAL LABOR UNIONS 
A\ spon as we are now dealing with a real depression which came 


upon us with startling suddenness, we seem to have reached the 

bottom and may look for slow improvements. It is our problem now 
to maintain our unions and union agreements. If your agreements are ter- 
minated and new ones must be negotiated, do not think you must accept 
lower standards just because of the depression. Business is operated over 
a period of time and plans to weather the lean years as well as the good ones. 
Even though profits may be smaller this year, reserves have been accumu- 
lated to meet obligations. The first obligation which any business must 
meet is compensation of the production staff. In considering whether your 
employer can maintain or raise wages, don’t be misled into considering in- 
come for only the current year, but look back over five or ten years to get 
his real capacity to pay. 

Any firm that has been regularly making a profit does not have to cut 
wages to weather the initial stages of a depression. Examine the financial 
statement of your company. Find out what salaries are paid executives, 
what has been the rate of profit over a period of years, how much of earn- 
ings have been put into expansion of the industry. Workers helped to pro- 
duce these earnings but you do not share the dividends paid on them. On 
the contrary the necessity of paying dividends on increased capitalization 
is used as a reason for not increasing your wages in proportion to production 
and increased earnings. Your employer should submit a financial state- 
ment of the company as the basis for collective bargaining. 

If the facts lead you to conclude that the company can not pay higher 
rates during the coming year, use your concession on this point as a reason 
for strengthening the machinery for collective bargaining and joint relation- 
ships; or vacations with pay, special provisions for workers with long serv- 
ice records or similar higher standards. 

Impress upon your employer the value of collective bargaining to him. 
The union agreement puts stability into the industry, for our standards 
cannot be changed overnight. When collective bargaining becomes gen- 
eral throughout the industry union minimum standards determine the 
foundation for competition within the industry and keep it from going to 
sweatshop levels. No fair-minded employer wants competition to starve 
workers. A single employer in an industry in a community who under- 
cuts prices or pays sweatshop wages can disorganize a whole industry 
and force it to cheap standards that are a disgrace to employers and the 
community. 

It rests with you to make your employer and the public realize that 
collective bargaining benefits not only workers but employers and the whole 
industry. It lifts relationship within the plant and the industry to levels 
of intelligent organization and responsible participation which generates 
good will and good work. This good will is important in the marketing 
of the products or services and provides the kind of advertising that is both 
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economical and effective. Union relationships assume the good will and co- 
operation of the whole federated movement, their families and friends. 
It is well for the union to realize its power and to help others to realize 
it, so that the power may be used for constructive purposes. By building 
up unions and collective bargaining we are making possible justice and 
democracy in industrial relations. Only the labor movement can make pos- 


sible real democracy. 


Fraternally yours, 


A Gao 


President, American Federation of Labor. 


UNION AGREEMENTS 


Cemetery Workers’ Agreement 


This Wage and Working Agreement made as 
of the first day of November 1936 between the 
Associated Cemeteries (comprising the Cemetery 
Associations hereinafter named), first party, and 
Cemetery Employees, Union Local 10634, second 
party: 

WITNESSETH: 

That the parties do hereby agree as follows: 


1. Term of Agreement: 

(a) This agreement shall remain in effect 
for two (2) years from the date hereof and 
thereafter, until terminated as next provided; 

(b) If either party hereto shall desire to 
terminate this agreement at the expiration of the 
two-year period, such party shall give the other 
party written notice of such desire not less than 
ninety (90) days before the effective date of 
termination, and if it does so this agreement 
shall terminate at the end of such ninety-day 
period. If neither party gives such notice to the 
other, this agreement at the end of the said two- 
year period shall be deemed to have been re- 
newed for an additional period of two years. 


2. Regular Wage Scale: 

During the term hereof, the regular wage pay- 
able by members of the first party to its em- 
ployees shall be as follows: 

Five and 75/100 dollars ($5.75) per Work 
Day. 

3. Overtime Rate and Holidays for which 
payable: 

(a) Overtime shall be paid at the rate of time 
and one-half; 

(b) Pay at the overtime rate shall not be 
allowed for overtime which is less than twenty 
(20) minutes; 


(c) For the purpose of computing overtime 
pay, any fractional part of an hour from twenty 
to forty minutes shall be deemed to constitute 
a half hour, and any fractional part of an hour 
in excess of forty minutes shall be deemed to 
constitute a full hour; 

(d) Overtime rate of pay shall be paid for 
work on the following holidays: New Year’s 
Day, Washington’s Birthday, Decoration Day, 
July Fourth, Labor Day, Admission Day, 
Thanksgiving Day and Christmas Day. 


4. Hours of Labor: 

A “work day”, within the meaning of this 
agreement, shall consist of not more than eight 
(8) hours. 


5. (a) Nocemetery employee shall be required 
to work more than six (6) days in one week, at 
the regular daily wage; if required to work on 
the seventh day in any week, he shall receive 
overtime rate of pay fer such day; 

(b) Any cemetery employee required to work 
on Sunday shall receive a day off within the 
six days preceding or following; otherwise he 
shall be paid at overtime rate of pay for such 
Sunday work. 


6. Employment of Men: 

(a) Subject to the provisions of this para- 
graph (6) the members of the first party shall 
have the right to select their own employees; 

(b) Each member of the first party shall, at 
all times during the term of this agreement, have 
the right to employ one apprentice employee 
without reference to the number of its adult em- 
ployees and to employ additional apprentice 
employees in the ratio of one such additional 
apprentice employee for each fifteen adult em- 
ployees or major fraction of such latter number. 
The work of apprentices to consist of work in 
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greenhouses or nursery planting under super- 
vision of a head gardner. 

(c) The members of the first party shall not 
employ any cemetery employee under the age of 
18 years of age, except during the vacation 
months of June, July and August, during which 
period they may employ not to exceed one boy 
for each fifteen (15) adult employees or major 
fraction thereof, if the employment of such boys 
does not jeopardize the jobs of adult cemetery 
employees. 

(d) The members of the first party shall not 
employ any cemetery employee (other than ap- 
prentice employees and boys under eighteen 
years of age) who is not a member of the second 
party, for a greater period than thirty (30) days, 
unless within said period he shall make applica- 
tion to become a member of the second party. 


7. Union Activities: 


No cemetery employee shall be discharged 
because he is a member of the second party, or 
for any legitimate union activities, 


8. Regularly Employed Men: 

(a) Any regularly employed cemetery em- 
ployee who (upon request so to do and/or with- 
out notice not to do so) shall report for work 
on any regular day, and who shall be permitted 
to work only two hours or less, on such day, 
or not at all, shall be entitled to receive for such 
day, one-fourth (%4) of the regular daily wage 
herein specified ; 

(b) Any regularly employed cemetery em- 
ployee who shall work for more than two (2) 
hours but less than eight (8) hours on any day, 
shall be paid a wage in proportion to that to 
which he would have been entitled for eight 
hours’ work on that day. 


9. Employees’ Compliance with Rules of Ceme- 
tery Association: 

Cemetery employees shall abide by, conform 
with and obey all reasonable rules and regula- 
tions adopted and promulgated by the members 
of the Cemetery Association which employs 
them, which relate to the operation of the ceme- 
tery in which they are employed. 


to. Arbitration. Any dispute which shall arise 
out of this agreement with respect to working 
conditions, shall be settled by arbitration as 
hereinafter provided. The party requesting arbi- 
tration shall deliver to the other party a written 
notice in which it shall request arbitration, and 
shall specify the matter or matters to be arbi- 
trated. Within (5) days after receipt of such 
notice, a board to consist of two members to 
be appointed by the Associated Cemeteries, and 
two members to be appointed by the Cemetery 
Employees Union, shall be selected, and shall 
meet within forty-eight hours after their selec- 
tion, for the purpose of determining the matter 
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or matters at issue. If said board shall fail 
to reach a decision of the matter or matters at 
issue within three (3) days after the submission 
of such matter or matters to them, the members 
thereof shall select a fifth disinterested person 
to act with them. The decision of a majority of 
the members of said board (either as originally 
constituted, or as constituted after the addition 
of the fifth member) shall be final and binding 
upon the parties, and shall be retroactive to the 
day upon which arbitration was first requested. 
Pending such decision there shall be no cessation 
of work. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOPF, the first party 
executes this agreement by causing its name to 
be hereunto subscribed by its President and 
Secretary, thereunto duly authorized by its mem- 
bers, whose names are written below. And, the 
second party executes this agreement, by causing 
its name to be hereunto subscribed by its Presi- 
dent and Secretary thereunto duly authorized. 


ASSOCIATED CEMETERIES 


By E. H. Newatt, President. 
By Jo J. De Haven, Secretary. 


CEMETERY EMPLOYEES UNION 
10634 


LOCAL 


By Jim Symes, President. 
By OwEN Fayne, Secretary. 


For the following members of its organization: 


Cypress LAWN CEMETERY 
GREENLAWN CEMETERY 
HILLs oF ETERNITY 

Hoty Cross CEMETERY 
HoMeE oF PEACE CEMETERY 
OLIVET MEMORIAL PARK 
SALEM CEMETERY 
WooDLAWN MEMORIAL PARK 
ITALIAN CEMETERY 

ETERNAL HoMe CEMETERY 
GREEK ORTHODOX MEMORIAL PARK 


Chemical Workers’ Union 20032 


reement 


1. This Agreement is made by and between 
Monsanto Chemical Company, Plant “B”, located 
at Monsanto, Illinois, its subsidiaries, successors, 
and assigns, party of the first part, hereinafter 
called the “Company”, and Chemical Workers 
Union #20,032, affiliated to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, party of the second part, here- 
inafter called the “Union”, The purpose of this 
Agreement is to establish harmonious relations 
for the advancement of mutual interests in im- 
proving and extending the manufacture of chem- 
icals at Plant “B”. It is agreed by both parties 
that the fullest cooperation between the Company 
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and its employees is necessary to permit the 
maintenance and extension of the Company’s 
present wage scales. Both parties will abide 
by this Agreement and all mutual understand- 
ings contained therein, it being their purpose to 
settle all differences without disturbances to in- 
dustrial peace. 

2. This Agreement shall be and continue in 
full force and effect until February 1, 1938, and 
shall be automatically extended for each sub- 
sequent yearly period unless either the Company 
or the Union shall give notice, in writing, thirty 
days prior to the expiration of any such period 
that they wish to amend or terminate this agree- 
ment. If amendments are proposed the notice 
shall set forth specifically all the revisions re- 
quested, and all other provisions of the Agree- 
ment shall be automatically carried over. 

3. Any changes in the Company’s working 
regulations with respect to rates of pay, wages, 
hours of employment or other conditions of em- 
ployment effected by this Agreement shall apply 
to all employees on the hourly payroll at Plant 
—. 

Both parties agree that they and their officers 
and their respective employees and members 
will not discriminate against, intimidate or 
coerce any employee of this Company. 

4. The properly accredited officers of the party 
of the second part, acting with the officers 
of the party of the first part, shall have 
the power to do all business and adjust any 
difference that may arise between the parties. 
It is further agreed that the party of the second 
part, through its accredited officers, may meet 
and adjust with the Company any discharge 
or suspension that may arise concerning mem- 
bers of Chemical Workers Union #20,032. It 
is further understood and agreed that all agree- 
ments and understandings between the two 
parties hereto which involve the interpretation 
or the modification of this agreement shall be in 
writing and shall be ratified by the members 
of Chemical Workers Union #20,032, in accord- 
ance with the Union’s constitution and by-laws 
and the regulations of the American Federation 
of Labor, before such written agreement shall be 
effective. 

5. All conferences between Company repre- 
sentatives and employee representatives will be 
held during working hours without loss of time 
to any representative. No other business of the 
Union shall interfere with the regular duties 
of employees, except that accredited officers shall 
be given leave-of-absence without pay, not ex- 
ceeding ten days consecutively, to attend con- 
ventions or other pertinent business of the Union. 
It is agreed that ten days’ notice of such leave- 
of-absence will be given except in emergencies, 
and that not more than three employees shall be 
absent at any one time for such purpose. 
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6. Any employee whose continued absence over 
a long period is necessary because of his duties 
as an elected or appointed officer of the Union 
will be given leave-of-absence for such purpose. 
Upon his retirement from such office, he shall 
be entitled to return to his old position, or a 
position of the same class, provided he reports 
within thirty days from the time his term in 
such office expires. 

7. Employees are urged by both parties to 
discuss with their Foreman or Supervisor any 
complaint or any matter which they feel requires 
adjustment. If the result of such discussion is 
unsatisfactory to the employee he should then 
take up the matter with the Employment Man- 
ager and subsequently, if desired, with the 
Superintendent or Plant Manager. If the em- 
ployee then feels that an injustice still exists 
he may, if he so desires, refer his complaint to 
the proper committee of the Union, authorizing 
this Committee to represent him in a discussion 
with the Plant Management. 

8. All controversies which may arise con- 
cerning discharge or dismissal of employees, or 
alleged violations of this Agreement which can- 
not be amicably settled between the parties hereto 
shall be submitted for settlement to a Settlement 
Committee which shall be composed of one 
member selected by the Union and one member 
selected by the Company. If they cannot agree 
in ten days, a third member is to be chosen by 
these two jointly. If a third party cannot be 
agreed upon within five days, either party may 
request Honorable Edward F. McGrady, former 
Assistant Secretary of Labor, to choose the third 
member, and any person so designated shall be 
accepted by both parties. Each party shall bear 
the expenses of its own arbitrator, and the 
expenses of the third party shali be borne 
equally by the Company and the Union. 

g. Any employee required to do temporary 
work that pays a higher rate of pay than his 
regular work shall receive the rate which the 
required work regularly pays. Employees not 
already qualified will be given service credit 
for all time worked on the higher rate job, 
including time worked in cases of sickness and 
vacation. Any employee required to do tem- 
porary work of a lower classification will be 
paid his regular rate during this period, but this 
shall not be interpreted to prevent the transfer 
of an employee from one classification to another 
paying a lower rate because of lack of work of 
the higher paid classification. 

10. Employees required to report at a regular 
starting time will be given, wherever possible, 
a full day’s work. In no case shall such em- 
ployee receive less than four hours’ pay, regard- 
less of the actual time worked, except where 
werk is discontinued by mutual agreement. 
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11. Changes in Company rules and general 
instructions will be posted on official bulletin 
boards, 

12. Tentative work schedules will be discussed 
so far as possible with employees concerned, and 
final schedules will be posted at least a week 
in advance except in case of emergencies. 

13. A bulletin board will be provided in the 
Service Building for notice of Union meetings. 
Any other official bulletins of the Union may be 
posted on this board, subject to approval of 
Company officials. 

14. Vacations will be given on the following 
basis: 

All hourly employees who had completed one 
year or more of service with the Company on 
January 1, 1937 will receive two weeks’ vaca- 
tion with pay. 

All hourly employees who had less than one 
year’s service with the Company on January 1, 
1937, but who were on the payroll on that date, 
will receive one week’s vacation with pay. 

All hourly employees hired after January 1, 
1937 and in the Company’s employ on July rst 
will receive one-half day’s vacation with pay 
for each full month worked up to June 3oth, 
such vacation time to be taken after July rst. 

Vacations will, in general, be arranged be- 
tween May rst and October 1st, as operating 
schedules permit. Employees with greater length 
of service or seniority will be given preference 
in choice of vacation time whenever possible. 
Men serving on the Company Fire Department 
will be given cash payment in place of four days 
additional vacation. 

15. Pay day shall be every other Friday after 
the hour of 2:00 P.M. 

16. The standard hours of work shall be 8 
hours per day and 80 hours in each two-week 
pay period. ‘Time and one-half will be paid for 
(1) any time in excess of 8 hours per day, (2) 
any time in excess of 80 hours in a two-week 
pay period, (3) any time worked on regularly 
assigned time off, except when men are notified 
of a change in schedule while at work and not 
less than 20 hours in advance of the time they 
are required to report under the changed sched- 
ule, and (4) on New Year’s Day, Decoration 
Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving 
Day, and Christmas. If such holidays fall on 
Sunday, the day commonly observed shall be the 
day on which overtime is paid. 

17. Any employee required to report outside of 
regularly scheduled hours (see provision cover- 
ing schedule changes in Paragraph 16) shall 
be given not less than four hours’ work (at 
time and one-half), unless he prefers to leave 
after the completion of the emergency work. 
All overtime “call outs” shall be equally divided 
as far as possible among employees. 

18. Men required to work more than two 
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hours overtime will be furnished with lunch, and 
men who have to work an extra shift will be 
furnished two meals during this period. 

19. Operators and helpers are expected to as- 
sist in maintaining good housekeeping in their 
departments. The Company does not desire to 
have cleaning or painting done on time that 
should properly be devoted to operating duties. 
There are many instances, however, where such 
work can be done without interference with the 
regular needs of the department. It is not in- 
tended that operators or helpers should be 
required to take care of periodic painting of 
equipment or building, or to do painting which 
necessatily follows alterations and repairs. It 
is expected that minor paint maintenance will 
be carried out by operators and helpers where 
their regular duties will permit. 

20. It is agreed by both parties that too great 
emphasis cannot be laid upon the need of safe 
working. The Company undertakes to continue 
to provide the best of equipment for fire and 
accident prevention. Rigid observance of safety 
regulations must also continue. No set of safety 
regulations, however, can comprehensively cover 
all possible unsafe practices of working, The 
Union therefore undertakes to promote in every 
way possible the realization of the responsibility 
of the individual employee with regard to pre- 
venting accidents to himself or his fellow em- 
ployee. It is agreed that safety committees will 
be appointed to cover all departments to report 
and recommend means for eliminating conditions 
that might create accidents. 

21. Special clothing and other safety equip- 
ment, such as gas masks, respirators, goggles, 
flashlights, etc., will be provided by the Com- 
pany for employees who work on jobs requiring 
such equipment. Men using such equipment 
regularly will be issued individual equipment 
and will be held responsible for keeping it in 
good condition. Equipment which is used inter- 
mittently will be drawn as required and returned 
to the Protective Clothing Dept. where it will 
be cleaned and sterilized before it is again 
issued. During rainy or snowy weather, rain 
coats, rubber boots, rubber gloves, etc., will be 
supplied to men who are required to work out- 
side. In general, however, outside work will 
be avoided as much as possible during such 
weather. 

22, The Company will provide adequate toilet 
facilities, wash bowls, emergency showers and 
sanitary drinking fountains in convenient places 
wherever needed. Salt tablets will be furnished 
near drinking fountains in hot weather. 

23. In considering promotion, seniority or 
length of service will prevail in cases where 
ability and skill are approximately equal. Em- 
ployees of exceptional or proven skill and ability 
will be given preference on jobs which require 




















these qualifications. Seniority will be determined 
by length of service in the Division concerned 
(Manufacturing, Power Plant, Maintenance, 
Service). When departments are shut down or 
operations reduced because of lack of work, 
Service and Manufacturing Dept. employees 
will, in general, be tranferred to the utility gang 
on the same basis as in the case of promotions. 
When reduction in work of the Mechanical or 
Power Division makes lay-offs necessary, skilled 
employees may be laid off from the plant or may, 
if they desire, take the job of a helper with less 
seniority. In case reductions in operations make 
it necessary to decrease the force, seniority, as 
determined by length of service in Plant “B”, 
shall prevail in cases where ability and skill are 
approximately equal. Reduction of forces shall 
also be governed, of course, by the Company’s 
requirements for men of different classifications. 

All employees laid off shall be rehired in the 
reverse order of lay-off before new employees 
are hired for the same class of work, providing 
they report for duty within ten days after noti- 
fication. 

Employees with less than four months’ service 
shall be considered temporary employees and 
will not be considered with respect to seniority. 
Temporary employees may be dismissed from 
the Company’s service if not found well suited 
to work at Plant “B”, and the Union agrees 
that no charges of discrimination will be made 
in any such instances of dismissal. 

Any disagreement which may arise regarding 
a promotion or lay-off, where the claim of sub- 
stantially superior ability or skill is involved, 
shall be discussed and otherwise handled as 
provided for other disagreements under Para- 
graph 8, 

In the event of a reduction of force by lay-off, 
the employees laid off shall have not less than 
three days’ advance written notice. In the event 
such notice is not served, employees will be paid 
for three days’ work except in the case of a 
temporary shut-down of operations on account 
of breakdown of equipment, failure to receive 
crude materials, or other reasons beyond the 
control of the Company. 

In determining length of service or seniority, 
any time worked by an employee in a super- 
visory capacity shall be included. In case a man 
is rehired after resignation, only the current 
period of service shall be considered in the de- 
termination of seniority. In this latter instance, 
experience or previous service shall be given 
consideration so far as qualification for any 
particular grade or type of work is concerned. 

24. New positions and vacancies will be an- 
nounced by posting in the Service Building, and 
in such posting the position, rate of pay, hours 
worked, etc., will be stated. When the positions 
are bulletined there will be a space provided 
underneath the description of the position where 
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applicants for the position may write their name, 
clock number, and department. Wherever pos- 
sible, the positions bulletined will be posted for 
five days before closing, and in every case the 
bulletin shall indicate the date of closing. Where 
necessary, positions bulletined may be filled tem- 
porarily prior to selection of the man to be 
definitely assigned to the position. Men assigned 
to new positions or vacancies will be given a 
reasonable time, with proper instructions, to 
learn the job before final decision is reached 
as to their ability to handle the job. When an 
employee is appointed to a new position and it 
develops within a reasonable length of time that 
he is not capable of handling the new position, 
he shall be entitled to return to his old position, 
or to a position of the same class, but should a 
vacancy of like nature again present itself after 
a period of ninety (90) days he shall be allowed 
the privilege of again making application in 
the usual way. Men who have been absent on 
vacation, on account of sickness, or leave-of- 
absence during the time when the position has 
been bulletined will, upon return, be permitted 
to make application for such position. Even 
though the position has been filled, careful con- 
sideration will be given to this application, and 
if, from the evidence, it appears that the ap- 
plicant is the man best fitted for the job the 
case will be reopened and the best qualified 
applicant will be placed on the new position. 

25. An employee who has given long and 
faithful service and becomes physically unfit to 
continue with his present occupation will, when- 
ever possible, be placed on a job which he is 
able to handle. 

26. An operator is defined as a workman who 
has responsible charge of the operation of a 
machine, a section of a department, of a depart- 
ment without direct supervision from another, 
except the general supervision of the Foreman. 
A helper is defined as one who assists the 
operator and who, for brief periods, is capable 
of operating a section of a department or a 
department in the necessary absence of the 
operator. 

The Foreman is responsible for the general 
supervision of a department or departments. 
He may, in case of the necessary absence of an 
operator or in cases of emergency, operate a 
machine or a section of a department. Foremen 
will not make changes in the operation of a 
machine or a department without informing the 
operator in charge of this work. 

27. Effective April 14, 1937, the pay of all 
employees on the hourly payroll will be in- 
creased five cents (5c) per hour. This applies 
to all classifications. There shall be no dis- 
crimination as to rates of pay as between quali- 
fied employees of the same classifications and, 
where necessary, adjustments in individual rates 
or in rate classifications will be made to con- 
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form to this principle. In no case will the total 
pay of any group be decreased by these adjust- 
ments, not considering the blanket increase of 
sc per hour referred to above. 


Accepted: 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


By Danie. S. Dinsmoor, 
Ass’t Vice President 
Accepted: 


CHEMICAL WORKERS UNION NO. 20,032, 
By Harry Husss, President 


Cuas, SALTZMAN, Secretary-Treasurer 
RatPH GREEN, Ass’t Secretary-Treasurer 
C. O. Youne, Rec. Secretary 

Curne F, LANSFORD 


This rst day of April, 1937. 


C. A. JOHNSON 

A. OSWALT 

Epw. A. GRass 

LEONARD BLAYLOCK 

Tom Downey 

E. P. Tue1ss, General Representative @ 
Organizer of the A. F. of L. 


American Finishing Company 
Agreement 


Tuis AGREEMENT made and entered into at 
Memphis, Tennessee, this the rst day of July, 
1937, by and between American Finishing Com- 
pany, a Tennessee corporation, with principal 
office in Shelby County, Tennessee, on behalf of 
itself, its successors and assigns, party of the 
first part (hereinafter referred to as the Com- 
pany), and Federal Labor Union No. 20674, an 
affiliate of the American Federation of Labor, 
party of the second part (hereinafter referred 
to as the Union), and shall continue in force 
for one year ending July 1, 1938, and there- 
after, from year to year, unless terminated at 
the end of some year by either party by written 
notice to other party at least ninety days prior 
to the end of such contract year, 

WITNESSETH: 

The parties to this agreement recognize that 
the employees are entitled to a fair and just 
living wage, and that the Company is entitled 
to a fair and just return on its investment. The 
parties further recognize that for their mutual 
benefit and protection, fair and equitable deal- 
ings should always prevail, with neither strike, 
lock-outs, or stoppage of work countenanced by 
either party. 

Section 1 

GENERAL—This agreement shall relate to and 
cover all employees of the Company, except 
watchmen, office workers, and those in executive 











positions with final authority to hire or dis- 
charge. 

The parties to this agreement shall receive 
preference of employment, promotion and ad- 
vantages of work. Present employees of the 
Company, who are not members of the Union, 
may join the Union without penalty as to ad- 
mission fee or dues. 


Section 2 

PROBATIONARY Per1oD—Employees shall be not 
less than sixteen years of age. New employees, 
hired by the Company after this date, shall be 
given ninety days’ trial, and if found satis- 
factory, they shall be construed as regular em- 
ployees. Then such new employees shall be- 
come members of the Union, and shall abide by 
the Constitution and By-Laws of same. The 
Company reserves the right to hire or discharge 
as has been the custom in the past. 


Section 3 

GRIEVANCES—An aggrieved or discharged em- 
ployee may appeal to the Union, the Union 
taking the complaint before the management as 
follows: 

The grievance must be stated in writing, and 
presented to the Chairman of the Grievance 
Committee within twenty-four hours after 
grievance. If such committee feels the griev- 
ance has merit, the Grievance Committee shall 
meet within twenty-four hours with the com- 
mittee or officials of the Company to adjust 
same. Should the Company be found in error, 
the aggrieved employee shall be re-instated on 
same job, and with pay for time lost at same 
rate of pay as his or her regular earnings, if 
arbitration committee so recommends, Should 
committee or representative of Company, and 
committee for the Union, not agree, the differ- 
ence shall be submitted to arbitration. The 
arbitration committee shall be composed of one 
representative for the Company and one rep- 
resentative for the Union, and these two shall 
meet daily for five days to select an impartial 
third person as Chairman. 


Section 4 

SENIORITY—Seniority shall be established as 
of July 1, 1936. Seniority shall be on a job and 
departmental basis, so far as reasonably prac- 
ticable. In case of lay-offs, the last man em- 
ployed in the department shall be the first laid 
off, so far as reasonably practicable. In re- 
opening the department, the last man laid off 
shall be the first called back to work, so far as 
reasonably practicable. 


Section 5 
PAYMENT OF Dues—The Company shall 
furnish a duly designated Union representative 
with desk room at pay-off time, and assistance 
in collecting dues. 
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Section 6 


Hours oF LAsor—Forty hours shall constitute 
a week’s work, as follows: Eight hours per day, 
five days per week, subject to the following 
exceptions: there shall be a ten per cent toler- 
ance in the weekly total for not exceeding fifteen 
weeks in any twelve-month contract period for 
each employee, which tolerance shall not extend 
the workday more than two additional hours 
in any one day for any employee; and, in addi- 
tion, cleaning-up time shall be excluded up to 
four hours in any one week, but such cleaning 
time tolerance shall not be available in any 
two consecutive weeks for the same employee. 
There shall be an extra four hours weekly 
tolerance available at any time, for mechanical 
force and helpers in addition to the fifteen 
weeks tolerance period in case of emergency or 
breakdown. 

Except for watchmen and firemen, all time 
in excess of that stipulated in Section 6, above, 
shall be construed as overtime and shall be 
paid for at the rate of time and a half basic 
wage rate, except that double basic wage rate 
shall be paid for holidays (except for shipping 
department employees during times on such 
holidays while freight offices are open). 


Section 7 


Hotways—Holidays shall be New Year’s 
Day, July 4, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, 
December 24, Xmas Day, and December 26. 


Section 8 


Waces—The present wages paid by the Com- 
pany shall be increased 24¢ per hour for em- 
ployees paid on an hourly basis, and 5% of 
piece work for employees paid on a piece work 
basis, which increases shall be effective Thurs- 
day, July 1, 1937; and such increased rates 
shall continue for the 12-month period of this 
agreement starting July 1, 1937. Plant workers 
on straight time shall be increased one dollar 
per week. 

Section 9 


To facilitate the carrying out of this agree- 
ment, Federal Labor Union No. 20674 shall be 
under the direction and control of a business 
manager with the powers of a receiver. Said 
business manager shall be appointed and serve 
under the direction of American Federation of 
Labor’s Southern Headquarters. 


Section 10 


Any subsequently enacted Federal Law per- 
taining to hours of labor or rates of pay, 
whereby the hours of labor are decreased, or 
the minimum wage rate is increased, for em- 
ployees of this plant, shall become a part of 
this agreement. 
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In Witness Whereof, the parties hereto have 
executed this agreement this rst day of July, 
1937- 

AMERICAN FINISHING COMPANY, 


By Cuartes F. Goopman, Vice Pres., 
By Ase GoopMan, Jr., Vice Pres., 
By Wm. W. Goopman, Treas. 


FEDERAL LABOR UNION NO. 20674, 


By J. A. Hutcueson, Pres. 
By Tom Tempte, Sec., 
By EsTe.ia M. BoLty, Treas. 


Approved: 


MEMPHIS TRADES AND LABOR 
COUNCIL, 


By Lev G. Lorine, Pres., 
By H. D. Brown, Sec. 


Approved: 


C. M. Fox, 
Representative, American Federation 
of Labor. 


American Can Company Agreement 


This Agreement, made and concluded at 
Richmond, Virginia, this 18th day of August, 
1937, by and between the American Can Com- 
pany, a duly organized corporation, with re- 
spect only to the factory of said organization 
at 2401-2417 Venable Street, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, party of the first part, hereinafter called 
“The Company,” and the employees who are 
not Foremen, Assistant Foremen, Clerical or 
Office Workers, Salaried Executives, Machin- 
ists, Machinist Apprentices, Lithograph Press- 
men, Lithograph Pressmen Apprentices, Elec- 
tricians, Carpenters, Metal Workers (Tin- 
smiths) and Watchmen, of said Company in 
its Richmond Factory, and who are or may be- 
come members of the Federal Labor Union No. 
20622, affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor, parties of the second part, hereinafter 
called “The Union.” 


Section 1 


RECOGNITION—The Company shall recognize 
the Union as the Sole Bargaining Agency for 
the employees who are not Foremen, Assistant 
Foremen, Clerical or Office Workers, Salaried 
Executives, Machinists, Machinist Apprentices, 
Lithograph Pressmen, Lithograph Pressmen Ap- 
prentices, Electricians, Carpenters, Metal Work- 
ers (Tinsmiths) and Watchmen, of said Com- 
pany in its Richmond Factory, and who are or 
may become members of the Federal Labor 
Union No. 20622, affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. The Company recognizes 
and will not interfere with the right of its em- 
ployees to become members of the Union. There 
shall be no discrimination, interference, re- 
straint or caercion by the Company or any of 
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its agents against any of the employees because 
of membership in the Union. The Union agrees 
not to intimidate or coerce employees into mem- 
bership and also not to solicit membership on 
Company time. 
Section 2 

Hours or WorkK—Employees shall not be re- 
quired to work more than eight (8) hours in 
any one day or more than forty (40) hours in 
any one week, except as hereinafter provided. 
Employees shall receive time and one-half for 
all work performed over eight (8) hours in any 
one day or over forty (40) hours in any one 
week, and for all work on Saturdays after 
twelve noon. Double time shall be paid for all 
work on Sundays and the following holidays: 
New Year’s Day, Decoration Day, July 4th, 
Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day and Christmas 
Day. Provisions relating to time and one-half, 
and double time, shall not apply to Power Plant 
employees, 

Section 3 

Wacrs—Effective with the beginning of the 
payroll week immediately following the signing 
of this agreement there shall be effective an in- 
crease in the hourly rate of all employees 
covered by this agreement who have been em- 
ployed at Richmond Factory for six months or 
over, of four (4) cents per hour. The minimum 
hiring rate for new employees shall be thirty- 
eight (38) cents per hour for females and forty- 
five (45) cents per hour for males. Piece work 
rates shall be adjusted to bring same into 
equitable and proper relations to the above 
changes in hourly rates, Adjustments in piece 
work rates are to be accomplished as quickly as 
possible, and in no case more than two weeks 
after the date on which the changes in hourly 
rates become effective. 


Section 4 

SenioriITy—In the layoff and reemployment 
of employees the Company will give due con- 
sideration to seniority together with knowledge, 
ability, physical fitness and family dependents. 
When knowledge, ability, physical fitness and 
family dependents are relatively equal, senior- 
ity will govern. ‘The determination of the 
proper ability to perform the services required 
shall be made by the Company. No new em- 
ployees shall attain seniority unless they have 
been employed for a period of six months. 


Section 5 

ADJUSTMENT OF GRIEVANCES—There shall be 
no discrimination against any employee cov- 
ered by this agreement for presenting griev- 
ances. The right of the Company to discharge 
employees for cause is recognized. 

Employees shall have the right to be repre- 
sented by a Grievance Committee of not less 
than three (3) nor more than six (6) members, 
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In no case, however, shall there be more than 
one (1) member in any department. The Com- 
mittee shall be elected in any manner deter- 


mined by the employees. The Committee shall 
negotiate with the Company representing all 
members of the Union subject to Section 9A of 
the Labor Relations Act. The Committee will 
be afforded such reasonable time off as may be 
required in connection with any grievances or 
disputes. No deduction in pay for such time 
shall be made unless such duties require them 
to leave the plant, when pay will be deducted. 

Should any employee have a grievance in 
connection with his work; should differences 
arise between the Company and the Union or 
its members in reference to the provisions of 
this agreement or should any difficulty arise in 
the plant between the Company and the Union 
or its members, there shall be no suspension of 
work on account of such differences but effort 
shall be made to settle such differences in the 
following manner: 

First: Between aggrieved employee and the 
Foreman of the department involved. 

Second: Between a member or members of 
the Grievance Committee, designated by the 
Union, and the Foreman of the department in- 
volved. 

Third: Between a member or members of the 
Grievance Committee, designated by the Union, 
and the Plant Superintendent. 


Section 6 

DuRATION OF AGREEMENT—This agreement 
shall become of full force and effect on the day 
and year first above written and shall continue 
one year thereafter, or longer, until terminated 
or modified. Should either party hereto desire 
to terminate or modify this agreement, on or 
after one year, such party shall give thirty (30) 
days’ notice in writing to the other party of 
such intent to so terminate or modify. Should 
the notice cover modification, it should state the 
proposed modification desired. The other party, 
within ten days after receipt of such notice 
shall either accept or reject the proposal or re- 
quest a conference to negotiate the proposal. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY, 
By (Signed) L. G. SHeain, Suft. 


FEDERAL LABOR UNION NO. 20622, 
AFFILIATED WITH AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF LABOR, 


By (Signed) Witu1am I. Cups, Pres., 
By (Signed) F. L. Hicks, Sec.-Treas., 
By (Signed) F. B. Aten, Sec., 

By (Signed) J. L. Harper, 

By (Signed) B. E. Gormus, 


For American Federation of Labor— 


(Signed) H. M. Monanan, A. F. of L. 
(Signed) W. F. Rosinson, A. F. of L. 























CALIFORNIA 


San Bernardino.—Several agree- 
ments are under negotiation but have 
not yet reached completion. Adequate 
work relief is provided for those out 
of work. There has been an increase 
in the number of vocational courses 
in our schools. The largest percent- 
age of employment is handled through 
labor unions.—J. W. Cox. 

San Francisco.—Culinary workers 
after a 98 days’ strike won out with 
Fosters Dairy Lunches, a firm that 
had been non-union for twenty years. 
A closed-shop agreement was consum- 
mated with wages increased from a 
$2.00 day of nine hours to a $3.50 
day of eight hours. The work week 
was reduced from 54 hours to 40. 
General laborers arenegotiating a con- 
tract with Associated Contractors and 
they agreed to have a wage increase 
of five cents per hour. The member- 
ship will take a vote on this. The 
present scale is 75 cents an hour and 
the new scale, if accepted, will be 80 
cents an hour. During this business 
depression there has been no shutting 
down of shops and reopening at re- 
duced wages. However, some em- 
ployers are requesting wage reduc- 


* Data in this section is from organizers’ re- 
ports for February. 
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tions because of the depression. Some 
non-union establishments are reduc- 
ing wages on the basis that the labor 
costs are too high. There has been 
no notable demand on the part of 
employers having agreements with 
trade unions to demand reductions. 
In line with the Federal policy, WPA 
work has been greatly reduced. Thou- 
sands who were on WPA have either 
been thrown on direct relief or 
shipped to work camps. These camps 
are for single men. No wages are 
paid—only food and clothes. Our 
schools offer a great variety of voca- 
tional education classes——WALTER 
Cowan. 

Ventura.—The writer has assisted 
Painters’ Union No. 995 in securing 
an agreement calling for the closed 
shop, 40 hour week and $8.00 day. 
Adequate work relief is provided for 
the unemployed.—CHARLEs J. 
PULASKI. 

Ventura.—Employees of the Ma- 
tilija Wonder Springs Water Com- 
pany signed an agreement with the 
Teamsters’ Union No. 186, whereby 
the drivers were guaranteed $31.50 
a week, eight hours within nine and 
the six day week. They also secured 
seven holidays a year. Culinary 
workers secured an agreement with 
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Rust Brothers Cafe, Brownies Cafe, 
Just Rite Cafe and several others 
where chef cooks secured wage of 
$6.00 per day, other cooks, $5.00, 
waiters, $3.00 and waitresses, $2.50 
with nine hours within thirteen for 
male help, eight hours within twelve 
for female help and three meals for all 
shifts. Adequate work relief is pro- 
vided for the unemployed. New voca- 
tional education courses are aeronau- 
tics, expansion in agriculture and in- 
troduction of apprenticeship courses in 
different crafts EDWARD TARVER. 


CANADA 


Windsor.—Efforts are being made 
to organize lathers and city water- 
work employees. We propose to 
start a class on the history of the 
trade union movement. Organizer 
Cummings has been invited to come 
from Detroit to a meeting we are 
going to hold to interest hydro em- 
ployees in forming a union—O. 
KITCHING. 


CONNECTICUT 


New London.—Our new Central 
Labor Union is a big success and all 
locals are doing fine. Organized labor 
is progressing rapidly. The beauti- 
cians have a membership of over 
seventy girls and another union of 
these workers is under way at Nor- 
wich.—ROBERT H. Hype. 


COLORADO 
Pueblo.—The Colorado Fuel and 


Iron Company have reduced their 
working force, and while it is sea- 
sonal, it is much more extensive than 
it has been for several years. Our 
old age pension law takes care of 
older persons needing relief and who 


are unable to work. Teamsters signed 
agreements with all the wholesale 
grocery companies covering ware- 
house men and truck drivers which 
carried a 10 per cent wage increase, 
one week’s vacation with pay and an 
established minimum wage of $22.50 


a week.—O. E. McGu tre. 


DELAWARE 


Wilmington.—Teamsters com- 
pleted a contract with the Warner 
Company carrying a wage increase of 
from 65 to 71 cents with the closed 
shop. We have increased vocational 
courses and with a new trade school 
under construction we look for 
further increase in courses.—ROBERT 
W. HI. 

IDAHO 


Lewiston.—Only about 50 per cent 
of those out of work can secure em- 
ployment cn work relief projects. 
Workers eligible for unemployment 
compensation are denied relief work. 
Amounts paid are less than relief 
allowances. We have an NRS Enm- 
ployment Office here and workers 
look to it for jobs. Organized labor 
get some help from this office.—M. 
S. TAYLOR. 

Twin Falls.—Efforts are being 
made to revive the retail clerks’union. 
Plumbers and plasterers secured 
agreements with more pay. The 
writer gives the use of a store room 
free for union labor meetings.—H. 
H. FREEDHEIM. 


ILLINOIS 


Breese.—Hod carriers and com- 
mon laborers have signed an agree- 
ment with Southern Illinois Contrac- 
tors Association calling for a mini- 
mum wage of go cents an hour on 
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highway and bridge and general con- 
struction work. Employees of the 
Alton Boxboard Plant at Carlyle 
have been organized into a paper- 
makers’ union. Negotiations are 
under way for a closed-shop agree- 
ment. We have been successful in 
placing all union men who were on 
relief rolls on WPA projects. How- 
ever, so much red tape is neces- 
sary before the worker can actually 
be assigned to work that a period 
of from one to three months has 
passed before the worker starts to 
work. This situation is gradually im- 
proving. The employment office for 
this County is located in East St. 
Louis, nearly forty miles away. The 
personnel of the employment service 
is friendly to organized labor and 
very helpful when possible-—EDGAR 
F, SMITH. 

Chicago.—Retail clerks have new 
unions at Hammond, Ind., west and 
south suburban towns of Cook County 
and north shore towns. Atlantic and 
Pacific Stores at Evanston are being 
picketed. Members of organized 
labor very rarely use the public em- 
ployment office. Open shop em- 
ployers use it mostly to get distressed 
labor for a low wage.—R. L. ReEp- 
CLIFFE. 

Decatur.—Employees of the A. E. 
Staley Manufacturing Company have 
formed a union and applied for 
charter. Adequate work relief is 
provided for the unemployed. 
Workers eligible for unemployment 
compensation are denied relief work. 
—ARTHUR L, KELLER. 

Eldorado.—Teamsters secured 
new agreement with small wage in- 
crease. Carpenters extended their 
agreement for another year. We do 
not have adequate relief work for 
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those needing employment and the 
situation of the unemployed is very 
bad. Workers eligible for unemploy- 
ment compensation cannot get work 


on relief projects. We have no 
public employment office —ROBERT 
BRADDOCK. 

Elgin.—By agreement the bakery 
workers lessened their hours from 65 
to 48 a week. The food handlers’ 
division of the Butcher Workmen re- 
duced hours from between 65 and 75 
to 52 with weekly pay raise of from 
$10.00 to $20.00, with graduating 
scale of $15.00 the first year, $20.00 
the second year and $25.00 the third 
year. Members of Federal Labor 
Union No. 20501 at St. Charles, em- 
ployees of the Hawley Manufactur- 
ing Company, were laid off and only 
a few re-employed, with girls hired 
to take the place of others. We have 
laid this situation before the National 
Labor Relations Board. Vocational 
courses offer printing, the mechanical 
trades and building trades. We get 
good cooperation from the personnel 
of our public employment office. The 
writer assisted in the reorganization 
of the barbers, the unionization of 
the bartenders, building service em- 
ployees and stationary engineers and 
helped with the constitution and by- 
laws of the bartenders.—J. V. JOHN- 
STON. 

Mt. Vernon.—Our new teamsters’ 
union has secured contracts with three 
firms and will soon add others to their 
list. We have part-time relief for 
most of the unemployed. Workers 
eligible for unemployment compensa- 
tion are denied relief work. While 
we have a public employment office 
and workers look to it for employ- 
ment, yet the personnel, to the 
writer’s judgment, does not under- 
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stand labor problems.—W. B. 
KENNEDY. 

Nashville-—The hod carriers and 
common laborers have reached an 
agreement with contractors calling 
for the same rate of wages as last 
year, but with double time for over- 
time and the forty-hour week. Chauf- 
feurs and teamsters secured a 5 cent 
an hour wage raise making their scale 
80 cents an hour. Operating engi- 
neers got a substantial raise in pay 
and better working conditions. We 
have a national reemployment office 
near here but workers do not look 
to it for jobs, nor does the person- 
nel understand labor problems.— 
EVERETTE A. MAYER. 

Waukegan. — Operative plas- 
terers are negotiating a new agree- 
ment. Bartenders have presented a 
new agreement calling a minimum 
wage of $30.00 a week and six day 
week of 54 hours. Employees of 
Federal Labor Union No. 19508 are 
negotiating an agreement with the 
Johns-Manville Corporation. While 
there has not been a complete shut 
down in any industries, yet there have 
been wage cuts in several factories. 
The Fansteel Metallurgical Corpora- 
tion have reduced their employees 20 
per cent, the Cyclone Fence Company 
10 per cent and they are working 
them only five days a week where 
formerly they worked five and one 
half days. So far people who need 
relief have been getting it at the local 
relief office and those able to work 
are given employment on WPA proj- 
ects. Schools in the various town- 
ships in Lake County have added 
vocational courses. The Illinois Em- 
ployment Bureau is located here. The 
majority of unemployed persons look 
to this office for employment; also 


the employers get some of their em- 
ployees from this source. All of the 
workers for WPA jobs were secured 
through this office—GEORGE Norp- 
STROM. 

Evansville.—Teamsters have 
signed an agreement with the 
Carlisle Transfer Company calling for 
the closed shop. The talk of reduc- 
tion in wages has subsided. Several 
truck owners endeavored to reduce 
wages but the situation was settled 
peacefully. Food and fuel are given 
all on relief. A new Labor Temple 
is being planned by the Central Labor 
Union and we hope to occupy same 
by June 1938.—MICHAEL J. ANGEL. 

Evansville——Beauty parlor opera- 
tors have an international officer here 
to obtain contracts and help organize 
the non-union shops. Retail clerks 
are trying to organize the grocery 
clerks. The Hoosier Lamp Com- 
pany has cut off all their night crew 
and three hundred of their day force. 
Sunbeam and Servil are laying off 
workers. Retail merchants have 
started schools for shoe salesmen and 
department store clerks.—A. G. 
ELTONHEAD. 

Hammond.—Local No. 519 of the 
American Federation of Teachers in 
Anderson is making an effort to 
have the Board of Education adopt 
a salary schedule and are meeting 
with considerable opposition. The 
Hammond Technical Vocational 
School, where the writer is a teacher, 
is negotiating to start classes for 
the distributive trades. —Cart A. 
Upson. 

Kokomo.—There has not been 
any tendency to shut down mills or 
factories and then start operating 
with reduced wage scales. Adequate 
work relief is not provided. Persons 
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desiring employment on relief proj- 


ects must be on relief rolls first. Un- 
employment compensation is about 
$15.00 a week for the maximum rate 
and this is much more than relief 
allowances. The last vocational edu- 
cation course to be added is “fore- 
manship training” and this now makes 
thirteen courses. We have a public 
employment office and the workers 
look to it for jobs —H. E. Vincenr. 

Marion.—The Osborn and Mid- 
west Paper Companies have signed 
agreements with the union. The 
Malleable Iron Works asked em- 
ployees to accept a 15 per cent wage 
reduction but to date it has not been 
put into effect. We have a public 
employment office and workers go to 
it when looking for employment.— 
ALVIN BARRETT. 


IOWA 


Burlington.—Adequate work relief 
is provided for the unemployed. 
There is an employment office here 
but the workers do not depend upon 
it, as we try in every way to provide 
our men with jobs through our labor 
organization and they have become 
accustomed to look to their union for 
help in this matter.—J. O. JONEs. 

Des Moines.—In their agreements, 
oil drivers, potato chip employees, 
beer drivers, coal haulers, auto me- 
chanics, bakery drivers, furniture men 
(warehouse) and drivers have ar- 
ranged for the check-off. No effort 
has been made to shut down busi- 
nesses and then reopen at a lower 
wage scale. Some relief projects are 
being completed but not enough work 
to take care of the number of unem- 
ployed. Our employment office is 
adequate and our unemployed look 
to it for jobs—JAamMEs W. SOUTTER. 
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LOUISIANA 


Monroe.—Unemployment com- 
pensation paid those out of work is 
less than relief allowances. There is 
an adequate employment office here. 
Both workers and employers look to 
it for jobs—J. L. ConpiTT. 


MAINE 


Portland.—Through agreement, 
teamsters secured shorter hours and 
substantial wage increases. Relief 
projects are adequate for the unem- 
ployed. In most cases the unemploy- 
ment compensation exceeds in amount 
the relief allowances.—JAMEs S. Bar- 
RON. 

MARYLAND 


Cumberland.—We have less work 
than in 1932. About 800 are taken 
care of through WPA work on streets 
and roads, etc. City officials are try- 
ing to put flood prevention projects 
through and also an overhead bridge 
to increase work for those needing it. 
Unemployment is still growing and 
the Baltimore & Ohio have laid off 
both shopmen and train crews. Re- 
tail clerks are negotiating agreements. 
Our public employment office is doing 
good work.—Paut F. LANNON. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Fall River.—The Conciliation and 
Arbitration Board settled the labor 
dispute between the newly organized 
textile shippers and Federal Labor 
Union No. 21493 and the Open Stock 
Division of the Arkwright Corpora- 
tion. The gains were time and one 
half for overtime and recognition of 
the union as the sole agency for col- 
lective bargaining. Cotton mills are 
operating on a curtailed production. 











Relief work is adequate. Workers 
look to our public employment office 
for jobs and those in charge seem 
to understand labor’s problems.— 
RAYMOND DOOLEY. 

South Hadley Falls.—A union of 
workers in the ladies’ hat shops was 
formed and as a result increased 
wages of 33 per cent were secured. 
Textiles took a wage reduction of 
12% per cent. Our Central Labor 
Union has been successful in having 
the Massachusetts State College add 
engineering to its courses. We have 
a public employment office and once 
a week a representative sits in town 
hall and registers those needing jobs. 
—MicHaet J. McLain. 

Marlboro.—Clerks and meat cut- 
ters have formed unions and have 
established a uniform wage scale for 
those in the same line of work. The 
only employers to shut down and re- 
open at reduced wages are the shoe 
manufacturers. We have no employ- 
ment office and have to rely on the 
Chamber of Commerce which takes 
names of persons wanting work.— 
Joun T. TUCKER. 

Middleboro.—The building trades 
are not very busy at this time. Shoe 
industry is fairly busy but has cut 
wages. A number are working on 
WPA projects. A school is being 
built by union labor by the PWA.— 
WILL ANDERSON. 


MICHIGAN 


Flint. —Steamfitters, culinary 
workers and printers have submitted 
their agreements and if the latter is 
accepted two weeks’ vacation will be 
granted them. Many cases have 
arisen in which the employer has noti- 
fied his employees that he desired to 
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reduce wages below the scale desig- 
nated in his union contract, but busi- 
ness agents have fought this through- 
out on the basis that they would 
allow cutting of hours but not wage 
scales. The state has just awarded 
a substantial appropriation to Flint 
through which many thousands will 
be given WPA jobs. Our educa- 
tional system has always carried a 
very complete vocational course. The 
new Michigan State Employment 
Service is working in conjunction with 
the unemployment benefits depart- 
ment. The Service has a file about 
every worker in the county.—FRANK 
JOHNSON. 

Kalamazoo.—The Kalamazoo 
Stove Company has shut down and 
it looks like a long lay-off for the 
molders. Employees of the Kalama- 
zoo Pants Company are on strike. 
There is a lot of WPA work to be 
done in the city and this will give 
work to seven hundred men for about 
six months. Our public employment 
office cooperates with us in every way. 
—GeEoRGE HEATH. 

Kalamazoo.—The molders’ union 
has been named as the collective bar- 
gaining agency for the entire force 
of the Round Oak Stove Company. 
This is a great victory for the molders 
and ends a long struggle with this 
firm. All employable men on relief 
are being placed on WPA jobs.— 
LEsTER CAMPBELL. 


MINNESOTA 


Crookston.—The writer was suc- 
cessful in establishing a Central La- 
bor Union here. This Council will 
attempt to strengthen the present 
locals here and create new ones.— 
Cuirrorp M. ScuLLY. 
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“I'm so glad that you were examined, 
Tim. It’s fine to know that your 
lungs are all right and that it’s noth- 
ing worse than a run-down condition.” 





Tuberculosis—undiscovered 
is a constant danger 


N its early stages—and sometimes even when 

more advanced —tuberculosis may be totally 
unsuspected. Many older persons who really have 
tuberculosis think they suffer from nothing worse 
than a persistent “cough,” “husky throat,” 
“asthma,” or a run-down condition. They do not 
realize that they may unknowingly spread the 
germs of tuberculosis among the people with whom 
they mingle freely. Children are in special danger. 


Tuberculosis is not hereditary, but it is contagious 
and is communicated from one person to another. 
There is only one way to contract tuberculosis 
and that is through infection, directly or indirectly, 
from another case. That is why it is important to 
discover tuberculosis if it exists within the circle 
of a family—including the servants. 


Has any member of your household one or more 
of the most frequent first symptoms of tubercu- 
losis? These are—loss of weight without apparent 
reason—a cough that hangs on—fatigue: an un- 
explained feeling of tiredness, weakness, listless- 
ness—pains in the chest. If anyone in your home 
has any of these symptoms, consult your doctor 
at once, Should he advise tuberculin tests or X-ray 





chest examinations, don’t wait. Early discovery 
is the best road to early recovery. 


Not all the people in the first stages of tubercu- 
losis show the early symptoms. This is especially 
true of younger persons. More than one-fourth of 
them reveal no symptoms until the disease has 
made unmistakable progress. Physical examina- 
tions occasionally lead the doctor to suspect the 
presence of early tuberculosis. If there is any 
doubt, X-ray pictures will tell whether or not the 
suspicion is correct. 


Tuberculosis, in its first stages, can usually be 
stopped with proper treatment. Even in more ad- 
vanced stages, with the aid of modern methods, 
thousands of persons are now being restored to 
health. 


You can do a great deal to keep tuberculosis from 
being a problem in your own home. Send for the 
Metropolitan’s free booklet, ‘“Tuberculosis.” It 
tells about methods of guarding your family 
against this disease which still causes about 65,000 
deaths a yearin the United States—more of them 
between the ages of 15 and 45 than from any other 
disease. Address Booklet Department 4-F-38. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, Chairman of the Board 


LEROY A. LINCOLN, President 


ONE MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORE, N. Y. 
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MINNESOTA 


Faribault.—Several factories here 
are either closed or operating on part 
time but I have heard of no attempt 
to reduce wages. We have a public 
employment office here and workers 
do their part by registering when in 
need of work but the employers 
have not been very cooperative.— 
HERBERT A. KRENSKE. 

International Falls.—Laundry 
workers are still working on their 
agreement. We have more men un- 
employed than we have work for. 
Compensation checks are just arriv- 
ing and are about the same amount 
as relief allowances. We have an 
adequate public employment service. 
—W. E. READMAN. 


MISSISSIPPI 


McComb.—The retail clerks have 
signed up eleven stores and these 
stores are displaying union cards in 
their windows. We consider this 
good for such a young local—it is 
only two months old. Reports are 
that several other stores are going 
to sign up. The local WPA has ab- 
sorbed most of the unemployed here. 
Our public employment service is very 
efficient but its personnel is not very 
familiar with problems confronting 
labor.—J. C. BULLOCK. 


MISSOURI 


Kansas City.—Paint, varnish and 
lacquer makers have signed up and 
made agreements with the Siedlitz 
and Campbell Paint and Varnish 
Companies, which specify that new 
employees must pay 20 cents a day 
and this to be applied on initiation 
fees, if they are accepted. This is 
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a new feature in industrial fields. The 
same vocational courses that have 
been in effect for years are still used, 
except that they have been modern- 
ized and improved. We have a Fed- 
eral employment bureau that takes 
care of the situation here. Workers 
make application through this bureau 
but do complain of too much red tape. 
—Harry S. HELGESEN. 
Moberly.—The Brow Shoe Com- 
pany closed down February 9 and 
reopened February 28 with a flat 
wage reduction of 10 per cent. Re- 
lief work is not adequate for the num- 
ber in need. We have a public em- 
ployment office, but the workers do 


not register there for employment.— 
R. E. Lee. 


NEW JERSEY 


Newark.—The agreement of the 
carpenters, laborers, roofers and 
water proofers calls for the seven 
hour day, double time for overtime 
and the following wage scale—car- 
penters, $1.50 per hour; roofers, 
$13.00 per day and laborers, $1.00 
per hour. The Congoleum-Navire 
Company closed down around Christ- 
mas and began operations January 
20 at reduced force. Workers look 
more to the public employment serv- 
ice for jobs than formerly and two of 
the personnel are familiar with Labor 
problems—Melinda Scott and her 
sister—OLIVER T. Woop. 


NEW YORK 


Jamestown.—The closed shop has 
been secured both by the garment 
workers and members of Federal 
Labor Union No. 21345. Garment 
workers received increased wages. 
The employment offices in this city 
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YOU'RE SAVING MONEY, MISTER 
letting CITIES SERVICE 
“Spring-Condition” 
your winter-weary car 









It’s time to wake up 
your winter-weary car 
We'll do it for you at small cost 





After the long, hard winter your car is 


1 Drain and flush winter-worn tired... weary. It needs new life, new pep 
oil from your crankcase. Refill : ‘ 
si-eiliaiincen theniiediatentinns for thewarm, glorious season ahead. Drive 
vice or KOOLMOTOR oil. it in today. Let us “spring-condition” it 

2 Drain and refill your transmis- for you. We'll go over it from headlights 


i nd differential with cor- “a. . 
pi ee outs tibeiene to tail-lights... remove all traces of win- 
Diauncccditindiats ter wear... make it “rarin’ to go” again. 


Etienne. This “spring-conditioning” service 


doesn’t take long and it doesn’t cost 
much. But what a difference it will make 


5 Check your tires. 
6 Drain, flush and refill your 


radiator. in the way your car operates. So drive 
7 Fal vour teak with cusem- in today... prepare for a long summer 
built KOOLMOTOR. of real driving fun. 











AT ALL CITIES SERVICE 
STATIONS AND DEALERS 


RADIO CONCERTS. .. every Friday at 8 P. M. (EST) WEAF and 38 associated NBC stations 
LET US “SPRING-CONDITION” YOUR CAR TODAY! 
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are owned and run by an insurance 
company who in turn operate it under 
the direction of the Manufacturers’ 
Association.—WILLIAM G. McCoot. 

Jamestown.—The National Wor- 
sted Mills are laying off employees 
and hiring them back at a lower rate. 
The Manufacturers’ Association have 
an employment service but it is not 
beneficial to workers.—W. R. Mc- 
LEAN. 

Norfolk.—While we have no pub- 
lic employment service here we do 
have one at Massena and workers 
look to it for jobs. There is adequate 
work relief for the unemployed.— 
Jay M. CLARKE. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Winston-Salem.—Local No. 212 
of the Tobacco Workers are nego- 
tiating their agreement with Taylor 
Brothers. This union hopes to add 
more members to its rolls. All are 
working short time.—GEORGE BEN- 
JAMIN. 

OHIO 


Cleveland.—Cooks and waiters 
whose agreement expires May 15 are 
now working on a new one. At- 
tempts have been made to reduce the 
wages of union waitresses but unions 
have successfully resisted these at- 
tempts. Work relief is getting bet- 
ter. Large numbers of workers are 
placed through our public employ- 
ment office and the personnel under- 
stands our problems.—ERNEsT How- 
ARD. 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Carbondale.— Unemployment 
compensation is greater than relief 
allowances. We have no vocational 
courses in either private or public 


schools. If one is lucky enough to 
get on relief there is a very good 
chance of securing employment. 
More come to the Central Labor 
Union for placement of jobs than go 
to the employment service.—C. OMAR 
FITCH. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


Aberdeen.—At present we are 
working with Local Union No. 1411 
Retail Clerks for a closed shop with 
Montgomery Ward & Company. 
Truck Drivers’ Union No. 309 is con- 
ducting a membership drive and also 
negotiating agreements at this time. 
Local school board has arrangements 
with merchants for pupils to work 
after school for training and experi- 
ence. Merchants are not supposed 
to use this plan for avoiding employ- 
ment of regular employees but some 
have. A number of agencies here are 
getting together to correct this evil. 
Public employment office is very ca- 
pable and doing everything in its 
power to assist those needing jobs.— 
STERLING J. JERMSTAD. 


TENNESSEE 


Jackson.—We have an agreement 
with the TVA which grants advanced 
wages, better working conditions and 
shorter hours. There has been a 
heavy lay-off of workers. Unem- 
ployment compensation is greater 
than relief allowances.—W. I. Car- 
RINGTON. 

TEXAS 


Amarillo.—Our union of butcher 
workers formed last Fall is nego- 
tiating an agreement and the writer 
believes they will be successful in 
having it signed. While work relief 
is not adequate, yet it is handled as 
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Use Copper to end 


the expense of Rust 


Why invite rust expense by installing gutters, 
rain-pipes and flashings of any metal less durable 
than Copper? Roof flashings around chimneys, 
dormers and other projections where leaks are 
likely to occur, and copper gutters and rain-pipes 
identified by the Anaconda trade-mark, give 
many extra years of expense-free service. And 
you can get this high quality material from your 
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local sheet metal or roofing contractor. 
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ANACONDA COPPER 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 


Subsidiary of 


MINING COMPANY 








well or better in this community 
than in the surrounding territory. A 
change made recently in the personnel 
of our employment office has proven 
of benefit to labor and we look for 
organized labor to use the facilities 
of this office more frequently in the 
future—C. R. SEARs. 


Waco.—A union of meat cutters 
has been chartered and has secured 
signed agreements with practically all 
markets in the city. Recently a goodly 
number of unemployed have been re- 
stored to relief rolls and a number 
of WPA projects are under way. Due 
to seasonal lay-off the building trades 
are idle. We have adult classes in 
typing and shorthand. There is an 
earnest effort being made by the 
writer to have apprentice training of 
various crafts started in this locality. 


The local unemployment office co- 
operates in every way with the various 
labor unions.—S. D. Hunt. 


UTAH 


Ogden.—Retail clerks signed con- 
tract calling for the closed shop. 
Wholesale hardware clerks have also 
secured their agreement. The Colo- 
rado Animal By-Products have signed 
up and the writer is in negotiation 
for contracts with the different con- 
cerns. Our employment service is 
effective and handles its problems to 
the satisfaction of this locality— 
Bert HAywaArRD. 

Salt Lake City—The controversy 
with the Grand Central Markets 
and the food handlers and butcher 
workers has been settled. The con- 
tract provides closing hours of 6 p. m. 
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for butchers, food handlers 7 p.m. 
week days and 8 p.m. on Saturdays 
and before holidays. Stage Hands 
Union No. 99 eliminated long stand- 
ing controversy in new contract over 
stage work in movie houses to the 
satisfaction of the union. Unem- 
ployment compensation amounts are 
greater in most instances than relief 
allowances. We have a course pro- 
viding the theory necessary for car- 
penters, including mathematics, blue 
print reading and problems of the 
square operated in such a manner as 
to have the approval of the carpen- 
ters’ union.— PAUL M. PETERSON. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston.—In the agreements 
being negotiated by the teamsters 
they all call for the closed shop. A 
number of men and women have been 
laid off in the chemical and enamel 
industries. Few have been returned 
to work. No general wage reduc- 
tions have taken place. The PWA 
is taking care of a large number of 
unemployed as are unemployment in- 
surance, old age security and relief. 
The employment service is doing good 
and efficient work. The office staff 
is quite in sympathy with labor and 
its problems.-THOMAS CAIRNS. 

Welch.—Employers in large retail 
furniture stores have asked workers 
to take wage reductions and one 
company asked its workers to take 
a $15.00 wage reduction or be dis- 
charged. These employees were get- 
ting $150.00 a month but furnished 
their own trucks. Many WPA work- 
ers have been laid off for lack of relief 
funds, but will return to work when 
further appropriation of funds are 
made. In some instances unemploy- 


ment compensation is more than re- 
lief allowances. Fifty per cent of 
those out of work are getting an aver- 
age of $15.00 a week. Relief work 
is not denied to those receiving unem- 
ployment compensation.—A. Rop- 
RIGUEZ. 


WISCONSIN 


Janesville—State County Munici- 
pal Employees’ Union consummated 
agreement with County Board giv- 
ing twelve months’ wages of from 
$100.00 to $110.00 per month with 
the usual two or three winter months’ 
lay-offs eliminated. These wages show 
an average increase in pay of about 
$10.00 a month. WPA is picking up 
some. The Unemployment Service 
is also better, having placed 46 work- 
ers in fifteen days. Unemployment 
compensation is greater than relief al- 
lowances. General Motor employees 
average $15.00 a week—others on 
same average according to wages re- 
ceived. Relief applications are com- 
ing more from service groups than 
industrial. Rock County relief ex- 
penditure for January was $38,000 
as against $30,000 for December. 
General Motors is on the twenty-eight 
hour week. The Rock River Woolen 
Mills are working seventeen out of 
sixty-five looms. Parker Pen Com- 
pany is doing good. These are our 
large industries. Painting and decor- 
ating, welding and acetylene welding, 
art, home nursing, maid training, 
cooking, etc., are among our voca- 
tional courses. A new post office is 
soon to be built. Work in the build- 
ing trades will soon pick up due to 
new housing legislation —Carv E. 
BUNCE. 

Stevens Point.—Teamsters’ union 
reports closed shop contracts with 
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several coal and milk dealers. Two 
local beauty shops have signed closed 
shop agreements. Employees of the 
Folding Furniture Company, who 
have been locked out since June 25, 
1937, report that the plant has an 
entirely new crew and that wages 
are as low as 13 cents an hour with 
the forty-nine hour week. Unem- 


ployment compensation in most cases 
is more than city relief allowances. 
Our local State employment office is 
cooperating very well with labor and 
is of great assistance in procuring 
jobs for the unemployed, with union 
men being given preference when pos- 
sible. Both employers and workers 
favor this ofice.—JOHN A. MILLER. 


NOW THERE IS BEAUTY 


Now there is beauty for a little space— 
Beyond the hush of stars, the lap of seas, 
The west wind’s wild concerto in the trees; 
Beauty that lifts the spirit with a grace 

Of lone flower on a blue cliff’s perilous place, 
Or tremolo of daisies in the breeze 

Telling a tender revelation, these— 

And the new, silent beauty of your face. 


It is God’s loveliness that lets me know 

How much of heaven slumbers in your eyes; 
Down through the lonely night each soul must go 
There needs must lurk some hint of Paradise . . . 
Your dear hands touched with mercy, and by day 
Your heart’s white beacon lighting all my way. 


—Sister M. Tuerése, Sor.D.S. 


Catholic W orld. 
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Utilac e ° Muresco 

Sani-Flat Benjamin Moore & Co. House Paint 

Moore’s Primer Sealer Paints,Varnishes and Muresco Pure Oil Colors 

Moorwhite Primer NEWann CARTERET Japans and Driers 
CLEVELAND 


Stucco and Cement Paint TORONTO Impervo Varnishes 




















BARBER-GREENE 


B. S. PEARSALL COMPANY 


BUTTER CO. 


Manufacturers 
SLAG, HL. Standardized Material 
Manufacturers of Handling Machines 
Margarine—Butter AURORA, ILLINOIS 


Cable Address - Bargreene 
Bentley’s and General Telegraph Codes 


Salad Dressings 























Modernize Economically 


MOLINE MALLEABLE with 
IRON COMPANY ST. CHARLES 


DETACHABLE DRIVE-CHAIN Steel Kitchen Cabinets 


Two complete lines of beautiful steel 


REFINED MALLEABLE IRON kitchen cabinets make possible the easy 








CASTINGS selection of cabinets to fit into the plan 
of any kitchen, large or small. 
St. Charl es, Til. Consult our Planning Department—no obligation 
BRANCHES: 626 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. St. Charles Manufacturing Co. 
668 E. 11th St., Tacoma, Wash. St. Charles, Illinois 
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SUGAR—The Essential Food 
CHEAP :: PURE :: WHOLESOME 
CENTRAL AGUIRRE SUGAR COMPANY 




















KEYSTONE ROOFING MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 


Keystore Asphalt Shingles, Roll Roofings, 
Waterproof Paper Products and Specialties 
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